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EDITORIAL 


The  survey  of  the  past  century  in  the  life  of  the  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra  by  Dr.  Magoun  is  a  picture  of  which  the 
frame  is  the  progress  of  events  round  about.  Account  of 
the  progress  of  religion  in  America,  in  Great  Britain, 
and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  will  follow  in  later  issues 
during  1930. 

The  immediate  frame  of  life  anywhere  is  composed  of 
the  things  that  touch  the  daily  life  and  affect  the  conditions 
under  which  our  activities  are  carried  on,  the  discoveries 
and  the  inventions  added  to  the  inheritance  from  the 
fathers.  Whether  or  not  the  progress  in  religion  and 
evangelism,  not  to  mention  business  and  commerce,  could 
have  been  made  without  the  discoveries  and  inventions, 
it  is  certain  that  these  now  contribute  much.  What  such 
a  discovery  and  invention  as  the  radio  may  effect  in  our 
religious  life  in  the  future  no  one  may  dare  to  forecast; 
but,  deprived  of  our  inter-communication  and  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities,  it  is  certain  that  our  church  work  would 
be  dreadfully  hampered  now. 

The  whole  list  of  the  discoveries  and  inventions  of  a 
century  gives  the  world  of  our  fathers  a  meager  and 
stinted  look. 

- ♦ - 

There  is  the  discovery  of  petroleum  with  its  thousand¬ 
fold  applications  and  by-products  from  the  oil  lamp  to 
the  aniline  dyes  and  motor  oil  and  spirit ;  the  elements  in 
Chemistry  and  Physics  including  the  X-ray  and  radium 
and  helium  together  with  the  commercial  preparation  of 
aluminum,  which  have  transformed  science  and  mechan¬ 
ics  ;  the  mathematical  locating  of  Neptune  before  the  tele¬ 
scope  found  it;  and  now  the  mathematical  discovery  of 
relativity  which  bids  fair  to  transcend  in  results  the 
discovery  of  gravitation  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood ; 
while  ptomaines  threaten  to  destroy  us,  vitamines  and  a 
multitude  of  vaccine  serums  give  promise  of  deliverance 
as  astonishing  as  the  discovery  of  the  yellow  fever  mos- 
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quito.  Last  of  all  the  transmutation  of  power  into  light 
and  heat  and  electricity  sets  on  the  horizon  the  next  great 
discovery,  when  sunlight  shall  be  transmuted  into  heat 
and  power  and  electric  current  and  the  sun  shall  do  our 
work  and  heat  our  homes,  as  well  as  raise  our  crops  and 
light  the  world. 

In  the  field  of  invention  also  progress  runs  riot.  With¬ 
out  drawing  the  line  to  an  exact  year,  1830,  we  have  the 
application  of  steam  to  the  steamboat  and  the  railway 
locomotive  and  the  stationary  engines  for  power  for 
manufacturing  and  all  mechanical  uses,  thus  bringing  in 
the  steam  age;  the  electric  telegraph  and  the  Atlantic 
cable  which  have  made  all  the  world  neighbors.  Once 
started  upon  this  road  of  inventions  they  came  fast  and 
furious;  instantaneous  photography  and  now  color  pho¬ 
tography,  telephones,  typewriters  and  cash  registers,  soda 
fountains,  stereopticons  for  other  than  magical  uses,  the 
motion  picture  and  now  television,  elevators,  elevated 
and  subway  roads,  improved  paving  materials,  electric 
cars,  automotive  vehicles,  and  vacuum  cleaners;  a  score 
of  electric  devices  for  the  home  from  the  washing  machine 
to  the  corn-popper ;  wrist  watches,  rotary  printing  presses, 
and  fountain  pens,  safety  razors  and  steam  shovels  and 
steam  rollers,  the  radio  and  the  airplane. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  antediluvians  may  have  had, 
but  certainly  not  since  Noah  built  his  big  boat  has  the 
world  approached  its  size  until  within  the  past  century, 
and  all  the  inventions  from  Noah  down  to  1830  added 
together  would  not  equal  the  progress  of  the  century 
gone  by. 

- ♦ - 

After  such  a  survey  we  are  inclined  to  profound  pity 
for  the  generations  which  preceded  us.  And  yet .  .  .  they 
subdued  a  wilderness  and  established  our  institutions; 
they  produced  our  poets,  our  painters  and  our  sculptors, 
our  philosophers  and — shall  we  say? — our  statesmen.  All 
this  they  did  without  these  discoveries  and  inventions. 
They  yet  seem  to  have  been  very  happy,  and  quite  as 
useful  as  we.  Perhaps  the  quaint  philosophy  of  Mrs. 
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Wiggs  was  more  profound  than  grammatical:  “Them 
that  hain’t  never  tasted  turkey  meat  don’t  know  how  good 
it  is.” 

— ♦ - 

“Character  is  a  by-product.”  This  startling  phrase 
was  the  utterance  of  that  unusual  phrase-maker,  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson.  Like  all  paradoxes,  it  not  only  startles,  but 
causes  incredulity.  But  also,  like  all  real  paradoxes,  it 
bears  the  closest  scrutiny. 

Anything  undertaken  expressly  to  make  character  does 
not  immediately  do  so.  The  immediate  outcome  is  not 
character,  but  an  achievement.  Incidentally  some  con¬ 
tribution  toward  character,  as  patience  or  irritability, 
egotism  or  humility,  may  be  made,  but  the  immediate 
result  of  the  effort  is  not  character,  but  an  event ;  events, 
when  multiplied,  become  habits  and  habits  come,  at  last, 
to  indicate  character.  For  example,  a  young  man  begins 
attending  religious  services  with  the  deliberate  purpose 
of  developing  character  which,  if  his  attempt  were  an¬ 
alyzed,  would  prove  to  be  rather  a  desire  to  acquire  a 
reputation.  The  immediate  result  is  a  Pharasaic  com¬ 
placency  that  now  he  is  quite  respectable  because  he  goes 
to  church.  Character?  yes,  but  not  the  character  he  in¬ 
tended,  but  a  by-product.  If  ultimately  the  influence  to 
which  he  has  subjected  himself  should  result  in  an  im¬ 
provement,  that  also  is  a  by-product.  Character  is  a 
growth,  not  a  construction.  Grace  also  is  an  impartation, 
but  the  character  produced  by  grace  comes  as  we  “grow 
in  grace.” 

— ♦ — 

The  paradise  of  the  proletariat,  where  is  it?  not  in 
Bolshevic  Russia.  The  real  proletariat  there  is  finding 
Russia  anything  but  Paradise.  In  the  very  best  part  of 
the  business  section  of  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  side  by 
side  with  the  most  expensive  shopping  places  in  the  world, 
is  an  immense  ten-cent  store!  Where  else  in  the  world 
can  such  elbowing  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  be  seen  ?  Amer¬ 
ica  is  the  real  land  of  the  common  people.  In  New  Eng¬ 
land,  where,  alas,  sometimes  great  strikes  occur  and 
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spread  broadcast,  I  saw  around  one  of  the  great  mills  this 
autumn  literally  hundreds  of  automobiles  parked!  The 
proletariat  of  other  lands  cannot  be  made  to  believe  that 
here  their  brothers,  and  sisters  too,  ride  to  work  in  pri¬ 
vate  automobiles. 

I  have  seen  cattle  standing  to  their  knees  in  luxurious 
pasture  look  longingly  over  the  fence  at  the  scant  pasture 
in  an  adjoining  field;  some  folks  are  but  “dumb  driven 
cattle.” 

- ♦ - 

“Whether  they  will  hear  or  whether  they  will  for¬ 
bear,”  was  the  instruction  to  Ezekiel  reiterated  again 
and  again,  and  the  very  plain  intimation  was  that  “they 
will  forbear.”  Yet  Ezekiel  was  to  deliver  the  message. 
I  suppose  Ezekiel  needed  that  exhortation,  else  it  would 
not  have  been  given.  It  is  certain,  also,  that  the  Ezekiels 
of  today  need  it.  The  people  wish  to  be  entertained  and 
there  is  an  overweening  desire  on  the  part  of  speakers 
to  speak  “pleasant  words.”  The  encroachment  of  the 
world  upon  the  conduct  and  morals, — ^the  “behaviour,” 
as  so  many  psychologists  so  dearly  love  to  say — of  the 
people  of  the  Church  is  such  that  many — shall  we  say 
most — of  the  Ezekiels  of  today  are  avoiding  the  unpleas¬ 
ant  things  that  need  to  be  said.  The  professed  people  of 
God  are  no  longer  a  “separated  people”  and  the  preacher 
shrinks  from  crying,  “Come  ye  out  from  among  them  and 
be  ye  separate.”  Even  if  they  find  courage  to  say  the 
things  needed,  they  are  sure  to  be  like  the  prophet  who 
enjoyed  eating  the  roll,  hut  had  a  bitter  stomach  after¬ 
wards! 

We  need  to  heed  the  instruction  to  Ezekiel,  “Whether 
they  will  hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear,”  and  then 
take  the  rebuke  to  the  recreant  Jonah.  “Go  preach  the 
preaching  that  I  bid  thee.” 


- ♦ - 

He  who  defrauds  the  public  treasury  may  be  sent  to 
prison  and  compelled  in  addition  to  make  restitution, 
but  he  who  defrauds  the  public  information  goes  scot-free 
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— unless  his  deceit  affected  some  one’s  pocketbook.  The 
next  great  advance  in  public  morals  will  be  to  recognize 
the  value  of  the  truth.  When  will  civic  righteousness 
advance  to  such  attainment  that  a  liar  will  be  accounted 
as  great  an  enemy  of  the  public  welfare  as  a  thief? 

- ♦ - 

A  NEW  term  has  emerged  in  evolutionary  theories,  it  is 
in  fact  “emergent  evolution.”  It  has  been  emerging  for 
some  years,  appearing  in  esoteric  circles,  but  is  just  now 
“coming  out”  and  making  its  bow  to  an  admiring  public. 
It  is  a  blushing  pretty  young  thing!  The  idea  is  that 
Neo-Darwinism,  the  materialistic  idea  of  the  universe, 
was  all  wrong.  One  thing  does  not  of  itself  produce  the 
next  higher.  Oh,  no,  not  at  all!  The  next  higher  just 
“emerges”  of  itself.  It  is  really  something  entirely  new 
in  the  universe  .  .  .  and  yet  ...  it  was  there  all  the 
time,  but  unobserved,  ready  to  “emerge” ;  now  it  emerges, 
and  there  it  is.  All  things  just  come  that  way,  “emerg¬ 
ing”  higher  and  higher  all  the  time  until  at  last,  lo,  it  is 
God  that  is  emerging — somewhat — at  least  man  appeared 
“in  the  image  of  God.”  And  then  appeared  the  Son  of 
Man,  who  is,  perhaps  God,  and  perhaps — not.  There  may 
yet  be  a  more  wonderful  “emergence”  of  deity.  This  God 
in  the  world  is,  moreover,  not  outside  of  it;  he  does  not 
come  in  to  do  things;  he  just  “emerges”  doing  things. 
A  little  while  he  was  not  there,  and  after  a  little  while, 
he  is  there ! 

Now  is  not  that  nice?  what  a  poetic  pantheism  .  .  with 
holy  Christian  terminology. 


Archaeological  Notes 

The  last  months  of  the  year  yield  almost  nothing  for 
the  reviewer  to  note;  a  little  later  the  results  begin  to 
come  in.  In  the  October  issue  by  an  inadvertence  the 
most  productive  tour  of  exploration  made  by  Pere  Mallon 
of  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  at  Jerusalem  was  no¬ 
ticed  in  such  juxtaposition  with  a  reference  to  the  Ecole 
Saint  Etiene  at  Jerusalem  as  to  leave  the  impression 
that  this  work  was  to  be  accredited  to  that  Institution. 
Both  these  Schools  have  been  doing  most  valuable  re- 
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search  work ;  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  each  Institution. 

The  story  of  a  letter  of  Solomon  to  the  Pharaoh,  his 
father-in-law,  informing  him  of  his  daughter’s  death  by 
suicide  and  her  plan  to  murder  her  husband  which  is 
handed  about,  is  just  such  a  story  as  may  be  heard  from 
guides  any  day  in  Cairo. 

The  startling  report  that  the  heart  of  the  Pharaoh  of  • 
the  Exodus  had  been  examined  and  found  “hardened,” 
while  greeted  with  applause  by  some,  seems  to  an  arch¬ 
aeological  mind,  as  most  probably  of  a  piece  with  Solo¬ 
mon’s  letter  to  Pharaoh !  Meremptah’s  body  was  hidden 
away  by  friends  to  keep  it  from  robbers.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  the  Conopic  jar  containing  his  heart  has  been 
identified,  and,  if  so,  the  connection  between  physical 
hardening  of  the  tissues  of  the  heart  and  moral  obtuse¬ 
ness  is  rather  obscure,  to  say  the  least.  We  will  wait. 

Instead  of  further  Notes  in  this  issue,  there  is  pre¬ 
sented  a  most  informing  article  in  the  history  of  arch¬ 
aeological  research  by  Professor  George  A.  Barton. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 


HISTORY  OF  RECENT  RESEARCH  IN  BIBLE 

LANDS 

The  American  School  of  Oriental  Research  at 

Baghdad 

BY  PROFESSOR  GEORGE  A.  BARTON 
UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  traditions  of  Israel  as  recorded  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  preserve  the  memory  of  the  fact  that  the  ancestors 
of  the  Hebrews  migrated  from  Mesopotamia.  To  the 
student  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  the  study  of  the  arch¬ 
aeology  of  “the  land  of  the  two  rivers”  is  of  great  in¬ 
terest.  In  that  respect  it  is  second  only  to  the  archaeology 
of  Palestine  itself. 

The  idea  of  establishing  at  Baghdad  an  American 
School  of  Archaeology,  which  should  be  a  sister  and  co¬ 
adjutor  to  the  School  in  Jerusalem,  was  first  suggested 
by  the  writer  of  this  paper  in  1913.  He  had  become 
deeply  interested  in  Assyriology  in  his  student  days — an 
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interest  which  he  has  never  lost — and  later  had  had  the 
privilege  of  being  for  a  year  Director  of  the  School  of 
Jerusalem.  The  proposal  to  establish  a  similar  school  at 
Baghdad  was  made  to  the  Council  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America.  It  was  well  received,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  writer  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  to 
formulate  plans  for  carrying  out  this  project.  Other 
members  of  the  committee  were  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward 
and  Dr.  John  P.  Peters,  both  of  whom  had  conducted 
explorations  in  Babylonia,  and  Professors  Morris  Jas- 
trow,  Jr.,  and  Albert  T.  Clay,  who  were  among  our  fore¬ 
most  Assyriologists.  All  these  have  since  passed  away. 

In  1914  the  Great  War  broke  out  and  the  immediate 
realization  of  our  plan  became  impossible.  Nothing 
definite  could  be  done  until  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
War  in  1918.  The  plans  had,  however,  borne  fruit,  for, 
after  the  death  of  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward  in  1916,  it 
was  discovered  that  he  had  bequeathed  his  scientific 
library  to  an  archaeological  school  in  Babylonia,  if  one 
were  founded  within  ten  years  of  his  death.  At  the  close 
of  the  War  the  affairs  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Iraq,  as 
Mesopotamia  is  now  called,  quickly  settled  into  stability, 
and  during  the  year  1919-20  the  committee  sent  the  late 
Professor  Albert  T.  Clay  to  Iraq  to  make  a  reconnais¬ 
sance.  He  found  both  the  government  and  the  American 
Consul  ready  to  help  our  proposed  school  to  the  extent 
of  their  ability.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  School  to  be  established  in  the  consulate, 
where  its  library  was  to  be  housed. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  to  begin  the  School  until 
support  for  it  was  obtained.  The  form  of  organization 
adopted  was  that  previously  followed  by  the  schools  at 
Jerusalem  and  Athens.  Educational  institutions  and  in¬ 
dividual  patrons  were  invited  to  contribute  annually 
towards  its  support. 

In  1921  the  Committee  in  charge  of  the  projected  School 
in  Baghdad  united  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
School  at  Jerusalem,  of  which  most  of  them  were  mem¬ 
bers,  and  obtained  a  charter  under  the  name  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Schools  of  Oriental  Research.  The  Committee  of  the 
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Archaeological  Institute  was  then  discharged  and  since 
that  date  the  new  Corporation  has  been  responsible  for 
the  execution  of  the  plan.  It  was  recognized  at  that  time 
that  for  some  years  it  would  be  necessary,  because  of 
lack  of  funds,  to  send  to  Iraq  a  different  professor  each 
year,  as  had  been  done  by  the  Schools  at  Athens  and 
Jerusalem  in  their  infancy,  who  would  be,  so  to  speak, 
borrowed  from  one  of  the  supporting  institutions.  As  the 
experience  of  those  schools  made  it  clear  that  it  was 
difficult,  under  these  circumstances,  for  a  school  to  main¬ 
tain  continuity  in  its  work  and  policy,  it  was  decided  to 
appoint  a  Director,  who,  though  resident  in  America, 
should  be  responsible  for  such  continuity,  and  the  burden 
and  the  honor  of  that  directorship  were  placed  upon  the 
writer  of  this  paper. 

After  the  death  of  the  late  Professor  Morris  Jastrow, 
Jr.,  in  1921,  Mrs.  Jastrow  presented  his  library  to  the 
new  Corporation.  The  books  were  divided;  the  Biblical 
books  going  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  books  on  Mesopotamian 
matters  to  Baghdad. 

The  School  was  formally  opened  at  a  public  meeting  in 
Baghdad  on  November  2,  1923,  by  the  late  Professor 
Albert  T.  Clay,  who  was  Annual  Professor  and  Deputy 
Director  for  the  year  1923-24.  The  American  Consul 
presided,  members  of  the  government  of  Iraq  were  pres¬ 
ent.  The  audience  was  made  up  of  representative  people 
of  Baghdad.  Dr.  Edgar  L.  Hewitt,  of  the  American 
School  of  Archaeology  at  Santa  Fe,  was  that  year  Hono¬ 
rary  Lecturer,  and  Dr.  J.  L.  Magnes,  Research  Associate. 
Two  students  were  also  in  attendance.  This  initial  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  School  was  devoted  mainly  to  visiting  the  sites 
in  Mesopotamia  at  which  excavations  had  previously  been 
conducted.  During  this  year  the  books  from  the  library 
of  Professor  Jastrow  were  sent  out  and  were  housed  in 
the  American  consulate. 

The  Annual  Professor  during  1924-25  was  Edward  L. 
Chiera,  then  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  now  of 
Chicago.  Professor  Chiera,  after  spending  some  time  at 
Kish,  where  Mackay  was  excavating,  and  at  Ur,  where 
Woolley  was  carrying  on  a  similar  work,  was  made  the 
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director  of  a  joint  expedition  of  the  Iraqian  Government 
and  the  Baghdad  School  at  Nuzi,  near  Kirkuk,  where  he 
unearthed  a  new  type  of  art  and  about  a  thousand  tab¬ 
lets.  All  these  were  found  in  one  house,  but  they  revealed 
to  the  world  the  civilization  of  a  long  forgotten  people. 

In  1925-26  the  Annual  Professor  was  Raymond  P. 
Dougherty,  of  Yale.  Professor  Dougherty  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  the  inauguration  of  an  archaeological  survey  of 
Iraq — a  work  which  the  management  of  the  School  had 
determined  during  the  previous  year  to  adopt  as  its  own. 
He  surveyed  a  section  of  southern  Babylonia,  making 
soundings  and  describing  its  mounds — a  preliminary  work 
of  great  value  to  future  excavators.  At  the  end  of  the 
previous  year,  the  late  Miss  Gertrude  Bell,  Honorary 
Director  of  Antiquities  in  Iraq,  had  offered  the  School  a 
room  in  the  Baghdad  Museum  for  the  use  of  its  library. 
This  offer  had  been  accepted,  and  Professor  Dougherty 
established  the  library  there,  where  it  still  remains. 

The  next  Annual  Professor  (1926-27)  was  Dr.  Ephraim 
A.  Speiser,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Spei- 
ser,  like  Dr.  Dougherty,  devoted  himself  to  the  archaeo¬ 
logical  survey  of  Iraq,  but  worked  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  country — the  territory  of  ancient  Assyria — in  the 
hope  of  finding  further  information  concerning  the  race 
that  produced  the  civilization  at  Nuzi  and  their  predeces¬ 
sors.  His  labors  were  very  successful. 

For  the  year  1927-28  the  School  united  with  Harvard 
University  in  an  expedition  for  the  further  excavation 
of  the  mounds  of  Nuzi.  Professor  Edward  Chiera,  the 
Director  of  that  expedition,  was  made  Field  Director  of 
the  School.  Dr.  Speiser  remained  as  Honorary  Fellow, 
and  for  much  of  the  year  assisted  in  the  work  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition.  The  Annual  Professor  was  Professor  Leroy 
Waterman,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  same  expedition  for  about  two  months. 
The  work  at  Nuzi  was  rewarded  by  discoveries  as  im¬ 
portant  as  those  of  the  previous  expedition.  For  two 
weeks  Dr.  Speiser  conducted  a  brief  dig  at  Tepe  Gawra, 
ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Khorsabad.  This  was  a  joint 
expedition  of  Dropsie  College  and  the  Baghdad  School. 
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The  results,  which  have  just  been  published  in  the  Annual 
of  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research,  are  of  the 
greatest  scientific  importance.  Professor  Waterman, 
during  the  later  portion  of  the  season,  began  a  joint  ex¬ 
cavation  of  Michigan  University  and  the  Baghdad  School 
at  the  site  of  ancient  Seleucia — a  work  which  has  been 
continued  by  Michigan  University  and  the  Toledo  Mu¬ 
seum.  It  is  their  purpose  to  continue  it  for  a  number  of 
years. 

During  1928-29  the  Baghdad  School  devoted  all  its 
energies  to  its  joint  expedition  with  Harvard  at  Nuzi. 
The  Annual  Professor  for  that  year.  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Pfeiffer  of  Boston  University,  was  Director  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition.  For  the  present  year,  1929-30,  the  two  in¬ 
stitutions  are  carrying  further  the  same  work,  the  An¬ 
nual  Professor  of  the  School,  Professor  Hanry  F.  Lutz, 
of  the  University  of  California,  being  the  Assyriologist 
of  the  expedition. 

From  this  brief  survey  it  appears  that  the  Baghdad 
School,  with  the  most  slender  resources,  has  during  the 
six  years  since  it  was  opened,  accomplished  no  mean 
work.  But  for  its  existence  the  American  expedition  at 
Nuzi,  Tepe  Gawra,  and  Seleucia  would  not  have  been  in 
the  field.  Quite  as  important  as  the  bringing  to  light  of 
new  knowledge  is  the  stimulus  and  inspiration  for  their 
work  given  to  the  scholars  who  have  been  to  Iraq  in  its 
service.  The  added  inspiration,  which  they  will  in  con¬ 
sequence  pass  on  to  their  students,  must  also  be  counted 
a  part  of  its  fruit. 

The  institutions  which  contribute  to  the  support  of  this 
School  are:  Universities:  Harvard,  Yale,  Boston,  Johns 
Hopkins,  Pennsylvania,  Toronto;  Colleges:  Dropsie  and 
Hebrew  Union;  and  Crozer  Theological  Seminary.  Its 
Patrons  are  Mr.  Henry  J.  Patten,  Mr.  Lessing  Rosen- 
wald.  Professor  Elihu  Grant,  and  the  writer. 

The  government  of  Iraq,  recognizing  the  value  to  that 
country  of  the  presence  of  this  disinterested  American 
institution,  has  recently  voted  to  furnish  it  with  land  on 
which  to  erect  a  suitable  building.  The  Rockefeller  Foun¬ 
dation  has  also  now  made  a  grant  to  the  Corporation  of 
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the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research  for  scientific 
work.  A  part  of  this  can  be  devoted  to  the  School  at 
Baghdad.  We  hope,  therefore,  to  place  a  Director  as  well 
as  an  Annual  Professor  on  the  field  next  year,  and  also 
to  send  to  Baghdad  the  Ward  Library,  which  has  been 
received  and  is  being  prepared  for  shipment.  This  in¬ 
fant  institution,  therefore,  which,  when  without  resources, 
has  done  creditable  work  for  the  enlargement  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  elucidation  of  Biblical  problems,  seems  about 
to  enter  upon  a  period  of  greater  usefulness. 
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EVANGELISM:  A  WORD  TO  PREACHERS 

BY  THE  REVEREND  WILLIAM  CROWE,  D.D. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

I  AM  undertaking  to  write  upon  a  subject  of  ranking 
importance.  It  might  be  well  for  us  at  the  outset  to  agree 
upon  a  definition  of  the  word  which  it  is  our  purpose  to 
consider.  Webster  says,  “Evangelism  is  the  preaching 
or  promulgation  of  the  Gospel.”  That  defines  the  term  in 
a  broad  sense,  but  is  not  sufficiently  descriptive  for  this 
consideration.  If  we  should  ask  any  minister  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  for  a  definition  of  the  word,  he  would  probably  say, 
“Evangelism  is  the  Church  in  action.”  Enlarging  upon 
that  thought,  let  us  agree  that  Evangelism  is  the  human 
side  of  the  conquest  of  the  world  for  a  King-elect,  who  is 
to  be  crowned  with  many  crowns.  Evangelism,  there¬ 
fore,  calls  for  an  organization  that  may  commandeer  all 
the  resources  of  the  Church;  it  calls  for  the  personal 
application  of  the  consecrated  life  of  every  believing 
man;  it  calls  for  unceasing  prayer  for  the  hastening  of 
the  day  when  Jesus  shall  reign  where’er  the  sun  does  his 
successive  journeys  run. 

Evangelism  is  personal  work,  as  we  generally  use  the 
term,  and  more;  it  is  the  holding  of  special  meetings  in 
the  local  church,  and  more;  it  is  maintaining  a  congre¬ 
gational  mission,  and  more;  it  is  organizing  city-wide 
campaigns  in  Gospel  endeavor,  and  more ;  it  is  preaching 
the  Gospel  in  destitute  places,  and  more.  Evangelism  is 
the  Church  using  every  worthy  method,  in  city  and  coun¬ 
try,  at  home  and  abroad,  for  making  the  Christ  party 
dominant  in  the  world.  There  is  no  theme  in  all  the 
thinking  that  relates  to  Christian  activity  so  big  and 
broad,  and  all-inclusive  as  this. 

Evangelism  was  embodied  in  the  preaching  of  John  the 
Baptist  when  he  shouted  to  the  multitudes :  “Repent  ye, 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.”  It  was  embodied 
in  the  commission  of  our  Lord  to  the  converted  Saul, 
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which  commission  we  find  in  these  words:  “Stand  upon 
thy  feet :  for  I  have  appeared  unto  thee  for  this  purpose, 
to  make  thee  a  minister  and  a  witness  both  of  these 
things  which  thou  hast  seen,  and  of  those  things  in  the 
which  I  will  apear  unto  thee;  delivering  thee  from  the 
people,  and  from  the  Gentiles,  unto  whom  now  I  send 
thee,  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness 
to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they 
may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance  among 
them  which  are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  me.”  It  was 
embodied  in  the  reaction  of  this  new-born  apostle  when 
he  said :  “Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel.” 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  permit  me  to  declare: 
first.  Evangelism  proves,  and  must  prove,  the  efficacy  of 
the  Gospel  of  Atonement.  Christian  faith  is  discredited ; 
that  is,  the  faith  that  operated  yesterday  to  the  pulling 
down  of  strongholds.  Achievements  through  the  ministry 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  proclaimed  impossible.  The  record 
of  Pentecost  is  thrown  into  the  limbo  of  fairy  tales.  The 
emotions  of  that  event  are  not  in  accord  with  correct  psy¬ 
chology  ! 

We  need  not  be  stampeded  yet.  When  Nehemiah  and 
his  forces  undertook  to  restore  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  the 
enemies  of  the  people  of  Jehovah  said  they  could  not  do  it; 
it  was  beyond  the  physical  means  that  they  could  com¬ 
mand:  “Will  they  revive  the  stones  out  of  the  heaps  of 
rubbish  which  are  burned?”  In  like  fashion,  up-to-date 
intellectualism  (God  save  the  mark!)  declares  that  it  is 
impossible  to  continue  the  institutions  of  God  upon  the 
faith  of  yesterday.  The  age  of  credulity  has  passed,  we 
are  told.  People  will  no  longer  subscribe  to  the  intangible. 
We  must  get  our  religion  from  the  findings  of  our  ears 
and  eyes  and  fingers. 

Back  of  that,  may  I  also  remark  that  the  Church  is 
discredited  before  the  world.  The  slings  and  arrows  of 
outrageous  fortune  are  directed  toward  its  battlements. 
The  cause  of  this  hostility  is  the  object  of  much  investi¬ 
gation.  The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  most 
preachers  have  not  fathomed  the  cause  of  the  antagonism. 
For  instance,  there  is  much  concern  about  church  attend- 
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ance.  A  distinguished  British  divine  has  lately  written 
a  book  with  this  as  its  major  theme.  Ten  thousand 
preachers  in  America  are  wondering  how  to  hold  the 
crowd,  thinking  that  this  is  the  problem.  All  kinds  of 
schemes  are  proposed  to  meet  the  situation.  Book  re¬ 
views,  music  to  compete  with  the  opera,  and  moving  pic¬ 
tures  are  in  the  sorry  catalogue.  Advertising  is  to  the 
front.  Advertise  the  church,  the  preacher,  the  organ, 
we  are  told.  A  distinguished  minister  in  an  address  be¬ 
fore  a  body  of  seminary  students  remarked  that,  if  the 
Apostle  Paul  were  writing  his  letter  to  the  Corinthians 
today,  he  would  have  to  say:  “Now  abideth  faith,  hope 
and  publicity,  these  three;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is 
publicity.” 

But  church  attendance  is  not  the  problem.  It  is  merely 
symptomatic  of  the  real  trouble.  Let  us  go  a  little  deeper. 
There  we  strike  the  snag  of  diminishing  income  for  the 
propagation  of  the  message  of  the  Church.  Ministers 
and  office-bearers  in  the  Church  stand  aghast  at  the  de¬ 
pletion  of  funds  to  meet  the  benevolence  budget.  The 
passion  for  giving  seems  to  have  burned  out.  Only  cin¬ 
ders  and  ashes  remain.  Exhortations  to  the  pew  fall  on 
deaf  ears.  What  is  to  be  done?  Business  men  tell  us 
to  reorganize  the  budget  and  bring  business  philosophy 
to  bear  upon  its  execution.  Some  say  this  and  some  say 
that.  Let’s  have  some  big  conventions  and  sell  the  Church 
again  to  the  crowd.  Let’s  inaugurate  a  bishop’s  crusade. 
Let’s  re-enlist  the  women  and  the  young  people.  But  all 
seems  to  be  of  little  avail.  The  outlook  is  not  promising. 

May  I  remind  you  again  that  no  way  out  of  the  present 
straits  is  to  be  found  in  a  superficial  survey  of  the  con¬ 
ditions?  Indifference  to  the  budget  is  not  the  problem. 
Like  the  decreasing  church  attendance,  it  is  merely  symp¬ 
tomatic.  Why  treat  the  symptoms?  Let’s  go  deeper. 
When  we  do,  we  find  that  the  whole  dismal  situation  is 
created  by  confused  thinking  on  the  part  of  preachers 
and  people.  We  need  go  no  further  than  that.  When 
the  pulpit  loses  its  positive  note  and  the  pew  its  positive 
faith,  that  faith  that  made  all  things  possible,  forebodings 
must  prevail.  Instead  of  hearing  what  the  Bible  is,  we 
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are  hearing  what  it  is  not.  Academic  questionings  of  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  are  as  child’s  play 
compared  to  the  declaration  of  the  faithfulness  of  the 
God  of  Abraham.  Why  fret  the  public  with  the  deutero- 
Isaiah  theory,  when  the  mighty  evangel  of  the  mighty 
prophet  pleads  for  a  spokesman?  There  are  those  who 
are  deleting  the  doctrine  of  the  miraculous  birth  of  the 
Son  of  God.  The  next  endeavor  will  be  to  list  the  resur¬ 
rection  as  an  apocryphal  tale.  “Away  the  supernatural !” 
is  a  slogan  that  gains  in  popularity.  The  doctrine  of  sin 
is  taboo ;  of  regeneration,  an  apostolic  fancy. 

That  is  the  seat  of  the  trouble.  Therefore  the  whole 
head  is  sick,  the  whole  heart  faint.  The  consequence  to 
the  ordinary  church  member  is  that  the  heroic  is  left  out, 
and  we  go  jauntily  on,  thinking  that  we  will  arrive  some¬ 
where.  Up-to-date  Epicureanism  might  be  interpreted: 
“Let  us  eat,  drink,  read  magazines,  ride  in  cars,  turn  on 
the  radio,  go  to  the  talkies,  make  whoopee  and  be  merry, 
for  tomorrow  we  die.”  Dean  Inge  may  be  dubbed  a 
gloomy  ecclesiastic,  but  we  must  pause  and  listen  when 
he  speaks  as  follows:  “We  are  losing  our  Christianity 
mainly  because  Christianity  is  a  creed  for  heroes,  and  we 
are  harmless,  good-natured  little  people,  who  want  every¬ 
body  to  have  a  good  time.” 

The  doctrine  of  Atonement  with  its  corollaries  is  the 
ward  of  the  Church.  It  must  be  vindicated  in  human  ex¬ 
perience.  How  shall  they  believe  on  him  of  whom  they 
have  not  heard  ?  This  great  revelation  lays  under  tribute 
the  best  thinking  within  the  range  of  human  capacity. 
“Come  let  us  reason  together,  saith  the  Lord ;  though  your 
sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow.”  Adolph 
Deissman  tells  us  that  Christianity  developed  into  a  cult 
from  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles.  Be  it  so.  It  is  the 
cult  that  requires  more  intellect  to  comprehend  it,  more 
moral  imperative  to  appropriate  it,  more  vision  to  catch 
the  meaning  of  its  program,  more  love  to  propagate  it, 
than  any  other  cult  that  has  ever  appealed  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  men.  It  is  a  day  of  discredit:  an  open 
season,  and  the  Church  and  the  Gospel  are  the  quarry. 
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Every  weapon  from  rapier  to  blunderbuss  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  mighty  hunters  against  the  Lord. 

What  is  to  be  done  about  it?  Various  remedies  are 
proposed.  For  instance,  Remedy  Number  One:  that  of 
the  social  gospel  party,  insisting  that  the  objective  be 
changed.  We  have  graduated  from  the  narrow  view  of 
the  gospel  of  individual  redemption.  We  are  now  out  to 
save  society.  The  individual  is  merely  the  victim  of 
environment.  He  is  not  particularly  responsible.  Let’s 
perfect  the  environment,  and  be  done  with  it.  This  pro¬ 
gram  reaches  all  the  way  from  cave  men  stories  that  are 
told  in  the  primary  departments  of  the  public  school  to 
instruction  gratuitously  offered  the  government  as  to  how 
it  shall  behave  in  international  relationships.  The  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  has  allowed  itself  to  become  allied  to  a 
party  of  theorists,  all  the  while  forgetting  that  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church  came  into  the  world  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  power  to  men  to  become  the  sons  of 
God.  In  the  spring  of  1930  we  propose  to  celebrate  the 
event  of  Pentecost.  Yet  Pentecost  was  an  incident  that 
would  hardly  be  recognized  in  many  quarters  of  the 
Church  today.  The  editor  of  a  newspaper  claiming  to 
be  in  the  front  rank  of  the  church  weeklies,  advising  the 
management  of  the  Federal  Council  anent  this  event,  ex¬ 
presses  himself  as  thinking  that  it  would  be  a  mistake 
for  the  celebration  of  Pentecost  to  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  Commission  on  Evangelism.  He  regards  it  as 
unfortunate  that  the  birthday  of  the  Church  should  be  so 
closely  associated  with  Evangelism.  He  thinks  the  pro¬ 
gram  should  have  been  committed  to  the  Commission  on 
Social  Service.  Or,  it  might  be  well,  he  thinks,  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  Commission  on  International  Goodwill. 
In  other  words,  the  editor  of  a  leading  American  religious 
weekly  has  lost  sight  entirely  of  the  meaning  of  Pentecost. 
He  does  not  know  that  Pentecost  was  the  first  great 
Council  on  Evangelism,  celebrating  the  basal  event  in  the 
execution  of  the  divine  plan  for  individual  redemption. 

Remedy  Number  Two.  Let’s  dissolve  our  Gospel  in 
a  solution  of  comparative  religions.  Any  religion  will  do, 
at  least  in  part.  Every  religion  contains  an  essence  of 
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the  truth.  Let  the  ultimate  religion  be  a  consolidation  of 
all.  Its  portrait  will  be  a  composite  photograph.  To  that 
end  let’s  adjust  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  order  that  it  may 
be  a  constituent  element  in  this  vast  organic  union.  Let’s 
get  the  Hindoos  and  the  Unitarians,  the  Bahaists  and  the 
Jews  and  the  Pantheists,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  crowd  to 
mix  together,  until  we  have  lost  sight  of  which  is  which. 
Then  we  can  do  away  with  the  supernatural,  we  can 
throw  the  doctrine  of  the  Virgin  Birth  out  of  the  window, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  out  of  the  back  door, 
and  we  can  catalog  the  expectancy  of  the  Second  Coming 
of  Christ  with  the  gold  spoon  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow. 
Shall  we  evangelize  the  Jew?  No ;  we  need  only  to  annex 
him.  Shall  we  continue  to  preach  redemption  to  the 
Chinaman?  No;  we  will  tell  him  that  Confusianism  is 
good  enough  for  him,  but  that  our  business  is  to  instruct 
him  how  to  improve  his  politics  and  his  social  status. 

In  this  day  when  everything  sacred  is  discredited,  may 
I  ask  again  what  is  to  be  done?  My  opinion  is  that  the 
only  adequate  solution  to  be  found  is  in  a  return  to  the 
program  of  our  Lord,  which  is  Evangelism.  By  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  worldly  wisdom  the  Church  has  become  too  am¬ 
bitious.  It  needs  to  retrace  its  steps  and  get  back  to  the 
doing  of  one  thing.  May  God  help  it  to  do  that  one  thing 
well.  Bishop  Henderson,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  replying  to  the  question,  “Why  have  thirty-two 
per  cent  of  the  churches  of  this  denomination  reported  no 
conversions?”  said,  “Because  our  church  activities  have 
outrun  our  spiritual  experiences.”  Shoemaker,  stick  to 
your  last.  The  evil  of  scattered  endeavor  we  have  with 
us  always.  Once  upon  a  time  a  man  tried  to  get  our  Lord 
to  sit  upon  a  case  in  equity.  If  this  man  could  get  Jesus 
on  his  side  he  would  win  the  case.  What  he  got  from  the 
Great  Teacher  was:  “Man,  who  made  me  a  judge  or  a 
divider  over  you?”  The  mistaken  notion  of  the  office  of 
the  Gospel  is  brought  down  to  date.  Today  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  Church  is  sought  for  every  scheme  under  the 
sun.  One  Sunday,  at  the  close  of  the  morning  service, 
a  pleasant  looking  gentleman  trotted  down  the  aisle  to 
see  the  minister  on  most  important  business.  He  told 
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me  that  it  was  most  desirable  that  our  congregation  join 
the  Hippopotamus  Society.  May  I  ask,  what  is  the  Hip¬ 
popotamus  Society?  “Why,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  an  organiza¬ 
tion  to  solicit  subscriptions  to  buy  a  new  hippopotamus 
for  the  zoo.  Another  one  is  badly  needed,  sir,  and  we 
hope  your  church  will  be  on  the  honor  list.”  We  smile  at 
this  tale  out  of  a  pastor’s  diary,  but  why  smile?  National 
prohibition  is  an  achievement  for  the  American  people. 
But  it  is  no  business  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  its 
organized  capacity  to  promote  the  addition  of  any  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
the  business  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  its  organ¬ 
ized  capacity  to  elect  Herbert  Hoover  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States,  nor  is  it  the  business  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  defeat  Herbert  Hoover  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  elect  or  to  defeat  Alfred  E.  Smith  in  his  race  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  If  the  Church  keeps  up 
its  program  of  meddling  in  the  business  of  other  people, 
the  time  may  come  when  it  will  advise  me  to  use  some  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  roofing  on  my  warehouse.  Instead  of  spir¬ 
itualizing  business  and  politics,  the  Church  is  bent  upon 
secularizing  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

The  most  important  manifesto  that  ever  came  from  the 
hand  of  royalty  was  the  commission  from  the  risen  Lord 
under  which  His  Church  was  to  operate.  The  execution 
of  the  Commission  is  in  our  hands.  Upon  that  the  growth 
of  the  Kingdom  rests.  How  are  we  going  to  handle  it? 
Of  one  temptation  let  us  beware:  the  temptation  to  de¬ 
grade  the  Gospel  into  a  scheme  for  securing  church  mem¬ 
bers.  May  the  Lord  deliver  us  from  slavery  to  the  god 
of  statistics.  The  counting  of  noses  amounts  to  little  in 
the  long  run ;  it  is  a  foolish  business  to  stop  a  wagon  to 
catch  a  mouse.  Again,  speaking  of  the  execution  of  this 
commission,  may  I  say  that  earnest  people  have  no  com¬ 
mendation  for  much  that  we  have  had  of  late  that  is  called 
evangelism.  The  saw-dust  trail  type  of  preaching  must 
go.  The  irresponsible  fiy-by-night  party,  that  pitches  its 
tent  on  a  back  lot  and  spends  its  energies  pronouncing 
cavils  against  the  local  churches,  is  a  parasite  on  the  King- 
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dom.  The  rattle  of  silver  in  a  tin  plate  bulks  all  too  large 
in  such  business.  Again,  may  I  remark,  the  sob-story 
type  of  preaching  must  also  go.  That  is  based  on  poor 
psychology.  Little  Nell  tales  and  death-bed  scenes  may 
make  men  weep;  but  it  is  a  dastardly  crime  to  persuade 
men  that  we  are  doing  them  good,  or  doing  God  honor, 
when  we  move  them  to  expressions  of  religion  by  the  use 
of  sentimental  stories.  Such  preaching  is  cheap  and 
tawdry.  It  is  superficial,  and  belongs  to  the  moving  pic¬ 
ture  category.  The  whole  appeal  is  to  the  sensations. 
Deep  conviction  is  a  thing  apart  from  that.  Sensation  is 
to  conviction  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  as  water 
unto  wine.  May  we  also  be  delivered  from  the  little  so- 
called  evangelist,  a  peripatetic,  who  comes  into  the  com¬ 
munity  and  denounces  the  symptoms  of  sin  rather  than 
sin  itself;  that  little  man  who  goes  snooping  around  to 
find  some  dance  hall  or  kindred  evil,  in  order  that  he  may 
jump  on  somebody.  God  has  no  use  for  cheap  methods; 
He  has  no  patience  with  religion  that  masquerades  under 
monkeyshines. 

What  do  we  mean,  then,  by  Evangelism?  If  the  Church 
will  return  to  a  study  of  the  divine  Commission,  it  will 
find  its  answer.  It  will  develop  a  new  zeal  for  teaching 
the  Word.  It  will  approach  the  library  of  divine  reveal- 
ments  in  the  true,  scientific  spirit.  The  geologist  digs 
into  the  earth  with  confidence  in  the  honesty  of  the  earth, 
and  bases  his  conclusions  on  what  he  finds  there.  The 
true  scholar,  in  the  temper  of  mind  of  the  honest  scientist, 
digs  into  the  Bible,  believing  in  its  honesty  and  willing  to 
take  it  at  its  face  value.  Let  us,  then,  teach  the  Word 
in  the  Church,  in  the  Sabbath  School,  in  the  home,  when 
we  lie  down,  when  we  rise  up,  when  we  walk  by  the  way. 
Let  us  see  to  it  that  our  Sabbath  schools  are  Bible  schools, 
not  institutions  for  promoting  this  or  that;  not  institu¬ 
tions  that  exhaust  their  strength  in  keeping  themselves 
going. 

Let  us  preach  the  Word.  Trader  Horn  is  not  the  Bible ; 
neither  is  the  news  of  the  recent  election,  nor  the  biggest 
scandal.  Let  us  preach  the  Word :  week  in,  week  out,  in 
season,  out  of  season ;  let  us  preach  the  Word  with  power ; 
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let  us  preach  it  so  that  it  will  appeal  to  the  ripest  scholar¬ 
ship  of  the  community,  command  the  respect  of  the  most 
critical  scientific  attitude,  command  the  attention  of  the 
most  blatant  agnosticism,  uplift  the  most  degraded,  con¬ 
vert  the  most  skeptical,  lead  the  most  unsophisticated, 
comfort  the  most  distressed,  open  visions  of  heaven 
amidst  the  lurid  lights  of  hell.  Let  us  preach  the  Word. 
Let  us  expect  it  to  bring  Zacchaeus  down  from  the  tree, 
to  bring  Simon  from  the  fishing  boat,  Nathaniel  from  the 
figtree ;  to  arrest  that  bandit,  Saul,  on  his  march  to  rapine 
and  murder. 

Let  us  preach  Christ.  Here  is  the  touchstone  of  the 
Church  today.  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.  Every  man 
either  believes  that  or  does  not  believe  it.  If  he  does  not 
believe  it,  he  will  begin  to  tinker  with  the  record  that 
declares  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  He  will  raise  a 
question  as  to  the  historicity  of  the  early  chapters  of 
Luke,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  Virgin  Birth.  He  will 
begin  to  argue  that  the  record  relating  to  miracles  is 
apocryphal.  He  will  then  bury  the  Son  of  God  in  a  sepul¬ 
cher  so  deep  that  neither  saints  nor  angels  will  ever  see 
Him  in  the  glory  of  His  risen  life.  And  pity  it  is  that  we 
have  preachers  in  our  land  who  are  doing  those  things 
today,  in  so  far  as  they  dare,  being  restrained  largely  by 
the  pew.  Do  you  suppose  that  Stephen  ever  had  any 
doubt  about  the  power  of  the  resurrection  through  Christ? 
If  he  had,  his  face  would  never  have  glowed  with  a  light 
from  above  the  rainbow  throne.  Do  you  suppose  that 
Paul  doubted  the  power  of  the  Christ  to  smash  the  chains 
of  death  ?  If  he  had,  he  never  would  have  sighed :  “That 
I  may  know  Him  and  the  power  of  His  resurrection.” 
Do  you  suppose  that  Philip  ever  had  the  slightest  doubt 
about  the  miraculous  birth  of  the  mystery  Child  of  Beth¬ 
lehem?  If  he  had  had,  he  would  never  have  been  Philip 
the  Evangelist. 

Evangelism  means  social  contact  in  the  name  of  Christ. 
It  means  buttonholing  a  man  here  and  there  and  by  per¬ 
sonal  interest  and  love  and  patience  winning  him  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ.  Evangelism  sends  Andrew  to  Simon ; 
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it  sends  Philip  to  Nathaniel;  it  sends  Paul  to  Timothy; 
it  sends  you  to  your  neighbor  over  the  backyard  fence, 
or  across  the  counter. 

Evangelism  demands  the  enlistment  of  all  believing 
people  in  the  support  of  the  preacher’s  message.  To  the 
people  the  Bible  is  given,  and  they  are  the  repository  for 
the  oracles.  When  Jesus  said  “Ye  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth,”  He  was  speaking  to  the  throng  of  believers.  They 
were  the  keepers  of  the  covenant.  Ofttimes  the  pew  has 
saved  the  pulpit  from  error.  The  pew  is  more  conserva¬ 
tive  than  the  pulpit.  Page  Jenny  Geddes!  The  man  in 
the  pulpit  is  tempted  to  speculation,  usually  because  of 
the  influence  of  the  press.  The  man  in  the  pew  bases  his 
faith  upon  direct  experience  with  God.  He  goes  no  further 
than  that.  He  may  sometimes  appear  to  be  a  reactionary, 
even  dull  and  stolid.  But  he  is  an  anchor.  Trust  the 
people. 

Here  is  the  fulcrum  upon  which  the  lever  of  Evangelism 
rests.  Under  an  hierarchical  form  of  church  government 
there  is  no  place  for  evangelism,  except  as  it  makes  a 
place  for  itself,  usually  in  the  erection  of  an  order  of 
monks.  Under  a  form  of  government  of  the  people  and 
by  the  people,  evangelism  takes  first  rank  in  the  program 
of  the  Church.  That  body  hears  the  Son  of  God  speaking 
to  all  the  people  and  saying:  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature ;  he  that  believeth 
and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that  believeth  not 
shall  be  damned.  And  these  signs  shall  follow  them  that 
believe :  In  my  name  shall  they  cast  out  devils ;  they  shall 
speak  with  new  tongues.” 

Evangelism  means  the  promotion  of  the  Kingdom  in 
every  fashion,  if  by  all  means  we  may  win  some.  It  lays 
its  hand  upon  the  Sunday  school  teacher  and  commands 
the  conversion  of  the  pupil ;  upon  the  preacher  and  orders 
him  to  give  major  attention  to  the  big  things  of  the 
Church ;  to  quit  talking  about  his  office,  and  to  talk  about 
his  study;  to  remove  the  words  “forum”  and  “platform” 
from  his  vocabulary,  and  use  the  word  “pulpit” ;  to  desist 
from  being  public  conscience  for  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  all  offices  pertaining  thereto,  but  for  con- 
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science*  sake  to  bring  the  citizens  of  this  land  into  the 
citizenship  of  the  commonwealth  of  God.  Evangelism 
lays  its  hand  upon  every  Christian  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  man,  and  commands  him  to  do  business  for  the 
largest  enterprise  ever  opened  for  the  co-operation  of 
men ;  the  enterprise  that  made  a  Sir  George  Williams  out 
of  a  draper’s  clerk;  a  William  Carey,  world  statesman, 
out  of  William  Carey,  a  cobbler;  that  made  a  mighty 
evangelist  out  of  Dwight  L.  Moody,  a  shoe  salesman. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  remark  that  by  Evan¬ 
gelism  alone  is  the  future  of  the  Church  guaranteed.  Am 
I  interested  in  what  the  Church  is  to  be  doing  in  the  year 
1959,  or  is  my  interest  limited  to  the  labors  of  1929? 
If  my  head  is  on  my  shoulders,  and  my  heart  performing 
its  function,  my  plans  stretch  into  the  years  far  beyond 
the  time  when  these  hands  shall  be  found  at  the  plow. 
Our  sole  hope  in  these  turbulent  days  is  in  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ.  May  her  shadow  never  be  less.  She  is  a 
great  rock  in  a  weary  land.  Humanity  with  all  its  tears, 
with  all  its  hopes,  with  all  its  fears,  is  hanging  breathless 
on  her  fate.  Watchman,  what  of  the  night? 

We  look  out  through  our  country  today.  What  do  we 
see?  Tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  women,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  God.  We  know  that  Christ  is  yearning  that  all  these 
people  be  gathered  in,  that  his  house  may  be  full.  We 
are  commissioners  to  bring  that  about.  The  movement 
is  called  Evangelism.  America  is  as  dear  to  the  heart  of 
God  as  was  Samaria.  Philip  went  down  there.  Shall  we 
go  down  here?  The  movement  will  call  for  all  the  soul 
ingenuities,  all  the  talents,  all  the  sense  of  high  con¬ 
secration  that  we  posses.  Shall  we  adventure  upon  this 
mission,  that  God’s  house  may  be  full? 

But  how  is  a  preacher’s  interest  in  this  sacred  work 
to  be  sustained?  Without  a  legitimate  stimulus,  every 
task  that  falls  to  the  hand  of  a  human  being  will  sooner 
or  later  become  dull  and  heavy,  and  the  performer  of  the 
task  a  wretched  drudge.  Unless  the  very  heart  of  the 
Eternal  is  open  to  the  preacher,  his  preaching  will  become 
a  mere  bit  of  time-serving,  as  dry  as  the  sands  of  Sahara. 
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All  Christian  activity  will,  in  course  of  time,  shrivel  and 
will  eventually  die,  unless  the  Christian  heart  is  watered 
with  the  dews  of  heaven.  May  I  then  recall  to  your  mind 
in  this  great  hour  the  motivating  power  that  must  abide 
in  the  soul  of  every  man  who  desires  to  be  steadfast,  un¬ 
movable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord?  It 
is  none  other  than  the  face  of  Christ.  Under  the  light  of 
that  countenance  alone  may  we  hope  to  make  progress. 

The  Gospel  comes  to  us  by  a  glorious  tradition.  The 
seal  of  the  King  is  upon  it.  Martyrs  have  given  their  lives 
joyfully  for  its  transmission  to  us.  Our  fathers  have 
labored,  and  we  have  been  blessed  thereby.  The  next 
move  is  ours.  Shall  we  make  a  contribution  to  the  on¬ 
going  of  the  Church  relative  to  what  we  have  received? 
If  so.  Evangelism  must  be  the  head  and  front  of  our  plan. 
Business  management,  however  perfect,  will  fail.  The 
character  of  the  personnel  of  this  generation,  however 
learned  or  cultured,  may  not  survive.  Theology  is  static ; 
theology  does  not  build  a  Church.  To  Evangelism  alone 
may  we  look  for  a  continuance  of  the  ministry  of  the 
people  of  God. 

Let  us  enter  into  another  covenant  as  parties  of  the 
second  part.  Yesterday  warns  us  that  we  had  better  do 
that.  Tomorrow  makes  a  pathetic  appeal  that  we  stand 
in  our  places  and  pass  the  word  along. 

A  soldier  fell  in  battle ;  but  his  immortal  verse  stirs  us 
to  high  purpose: 

“In  Flanders  fields  the  poppies  blow 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row. 

That  mark  our  place ;  and  in  the  sky 
The  larks  still  bravely  singing,  fly 
Scarce  heard  amid  the  guns  below. 

“We  are  the  dead.  Short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow. 

Loved,  and  were  loved ;  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders  fields. 

“Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe ; 

To  you  from  falling  hands  we  throw 
The  torch;  be  yours  to  hold  it  high. 

If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die. 

We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies  blow 
In  Flanders  fields.” 


SOME  VITAL  BUT  NEGLECTED  FACTORS 
IN  ALL  “QUELLE”  THEORIES 

BY  H.  W.  MAGOUN,  PH.D. 

Times  change.  So  do  methods.  The  card-catalogue 
system,  now  almost  universally  used  in  libraries,  is,  in  its 
present  form,  a  product  of  the  past  fifty  years.  Some 
libraries  had  such  catalogues  here  in  America  fifty  years 
ago ;  but  they  were  imperfect,  not  in  general  use,  rare  in 
Great  Britain,  and  not  in  demand  by  librarians.  Even  in 
my  own  college  days  no  such  facilities  as  we  now  have 
were  available.  In  short,  the  modern  use  of  a  library  is 
modern  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

Fifty  years  ago  other  methods  were  employed,  had  to 
be  employed,  in  fact,  because  the  card-catalogue  system 
had  not  yet  been  perfected.  The  name  of  Melvil  Dewey 
first  came  to  my  ears  in  that  connection,  and  some  doubted 
his  wisdom.  In  none  of  the  libraries  with  which  I  had 
anything  to  do  as  a  student  was  there  a  card  catalogue 
for  our  use.  The  books  we  needed  were  segregated,  and 
we  went  to  them  so  arranged.  It  was  also  a  privilege  to 
browse,  as  we  called  it,  among  the  books  of  the  general 
library,  and  we  enjoyed  the  opportunity  occasionally. 
Catalogues  did  not  attract  us.  The  books  themselves  did. 

The  idea  of  locating  all  the  books  on  a  given  subject, 
or  all  the  important  ones,  and  then  making  a  careful  study 
of  them,  simply  had  not  gained  any  such  footing  as  it  now 
possesses,  and  there  was  a  reason.  Moreover,  there  were 
certain  advantages  in  the  very  limitations  thus  placed 
upon  investigators.  They  missed  some  things;  but  they 
also  escaped  some,  especially  the  inevitable  prejudice  pro¬ 
duced  by  much  reading  of  similar  views.  But  that  was 
not  all. 

Modern  knowledge,  roughly  speaking,  began  with  the 
year  1840.  It  was  at  about  that  time  that  the  compara¬ 
tive  method  of  study  came  into  vogue.  It  really  began 
some  years  earlier  than  1840,  when  resemblances  of  San- 
krit  words  to  certain  Greek  ones  were  noticed  and  a  com- 
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parison  was  begun.  It  was  thus  that  the  science  of  Com¬ 
parative  Philology  was  born,  and  that  opened  the  door 
to  similar  studies  in  many  fields.  The  marvelous  progress 
of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  resulted,  and  it 
is  no  longer  possible  for  any  one  man  to  know  fairly  well 
the  main  points  in  all  fields  of  knowledge.  That  day  is 
gone. 

How  many  can  remember  the  conditions  that  prevailed 
only  fifty  years  ago?  At  that  time  our  homes  contained 
no  electric  lights,  no  radios,  no  phonographs,  no  tiled 
bathrooms,  no  safety  razors,  no  vacuum  cleaners,  no  elec¬ 
tric  stoves  or  irons  or  toasters,  no  automatic  water  heat¬ 
ers,  no  gas  ranges,  no  kodaks,  practically  no  Oriental  rugs 
or  telephones  or  typewriters, — although  all  three  were 
known  or  had  made  some  beginning, — and  no  incinera¬ 
tors,  to  say  nothing  of  other  minor  conveniences  such  as 
electric  fans  and  heaters. 

Cash  registers  were  unknown  in  our  stores,  automo¬ 
biles  were  still  a  dream  of  the  future,  as  a  practical  means 
of  conveyance,  electric  cars  and  gasoline  buses  had  as  yet 
no  place  in  our  streets,  the  horse  and  buggy  was  still 
supreme,  even  the  chaise  was  still  to  be  seen  in  some  quar¬ 
ters,  cable  cars  there  were,  in  San  Francisco  and  Chicago 
and  in  Highgate  Hill,  England,  with  beginnings  else¬ 
where,  and  electricity  had  been  tried  on  a  two-mile  line 
in  England;  but  the  horse  still  did  most  of  the  work, 
and  no  one  could  then  have  foreseen  our  streets  as  they 
are  to-day. 

Other  things  matched  these  conditions.  In  the  middle 
west  eggs  were  ten  cents  a  dozen,  the  prevailing  wage  was 
twenty-five  cents  an  hour,  trains  from  Chicago  to  Omaha 
and  intermediate  points  took  fully  twice  as  much  time 
as  is  now  allowed,  and  the  entire  course  of  the  daily  life 
of  men  was  different  from  that  with  which  we  are  now 
familiar.  There  was  no  jazz  music,  and  there  were  no 
dances  to  match  it.  Speed  was  not  then  a  craze,  as  it  has 
come  to  be  even  with  the  drivers  of  ten-ton  trucks.  Things 
certainly  were  different. 

Another  fifty  years  will  bring  us  to  the  era  of  the  cov¬ 
ered  wagon  and  the  pioneer  settlers  of  the  middle  west, 
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to  the  ox-cart  and  the  axe.  Those  were  days  that  we  can 
now  hardly  conceive  of.  The  railroad  was  only  about 
twenty-five  years  old,  and  it  was  a  most  primitive  affair 
as  we  see  things.  The  old  U-rail  and  the  wood  burner 
disappeared  long  ago ;  but  they  are  an  important  part  of 
the  picture,  and  they  persisted  until  my  own  childhood 
days.  Both  were  in  use  within  my  memory.  So  was  the 
fluid  lamp.  Kerosene  displaced  it. 

What  about  the  books  of  that  day?  and  the  libraries? 
Were  the  latter  of  any  consequence  as  we  understand  the 
term  ?  Certain  books  were  of  undoubted  value ;  for  they 
are  still  of  consequence  in  some  connections,  though  there 
are  not  many  of  them,  comparatively  speaking.  Many 
accepted  volumes  of  that  day,  however,  would  now  strike 
us  as  actually  childish,  text  books  in  particular.  Did  the 
men  of  those  times  understand  our  method  of  using  a 
library?  Could  they  understand  it,  with  their  limita¬ 
tions? 

“Parasitic  literature’*  is  really  a  modern  device.  Its 
production  is  a  modern  art.  And  a  library  is  the  place  of 
its  birth.  Here  is  the  method  used.  All  the  books  of  im¬ 
portance  on  a  given  subject  are  collected  for  study. 
Copious  notes  are  then  made.  A  restatement  is  framed 
by  combining  the  notes  with  eliminations.  The  authors 
that  have  supplied  the  most  material  are  criticised  the 
most  sharply.  A  few  original  ideas  are  worked  in. 
Finally,  a  new  book  appears  on  an  old  subject,  claiming 
to  be  the  best  one  yet  in  that  particular  field.  Could  any 
ordinary  man  do  a  good  job  of  that  particular  kind  one 
hundred  years  ago?  Would  he  even  know  how  to  go  at  it 
as  men  do  now? 

If  any  such  book  was  produced  in  those  days,  it  was  a 
rarity  deserving  a  place  in  the  history  of  literature  as  a 
genuine  pioneer,  because  the  men  of  that  age  lacked  the 
incentive  that  led  to  the  production  of  such  books.  They 
did  have  an  independence  of  mind  that  men  are  apt  to 
lack  in  our  day,  when  leaders  condemn  tradition  and  au¬ 
thority  and  then  proceed  to  set  up  a  tradition  and  au¬ 
thority  of  their  own  to  supplant  those  that  they  endeavor 
to  destroy.  No  one  then  was  expected  to  consult  every- 
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thing  that  had  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  he  ac¬ 
cordingly  began  his  own  work  with  a  certain  freedom 
from  prejudice  and  a  good  degree  of  independence.  That 
will  explain  some  things. 

Instead  of  consulting  books,  men  thought  and  thought 
hard.  They  studied  materials  at  first  hand  and  then  pro¬ 
duced  something  of  their  own  that  was  fairly  original 
instead  of  a  restatement  of  things  already  said  as  well  as 
or  possibly  even  better,  than  they  say  it  in  their  repro¬ 
duction.  Having  started  without  the  inevitable  bent  that 
results  from  studying  what  others  have  said,  they  were 
able  to  obtain  a  fresh  and  unbiased  impression  of  the 
whole.  Thinking  is  much  harder  than  borrowing  the 
thoughts  of  others,  and  human  nature  is  proverbially 
lazy,  a  fact  that  will  have  an  important  place  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  later  on. 

The  vital  importance  of  the  truth  just  stated  was 
brought  home  to  my  own  mind  most  forcibly  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  my  work  on  the  puzzle  of  Classical  Prosody. 
It  had  defied  scholars  for  about  twenty  centuries,  and  the 
general  verdict  was,  “The  task  is  hopeless.”  It  was,  so 
long  as  modern  ideas  were  allowed  a  place  in  the  investi¬ 
gation.  They  were  utterly  subversive  of  reliable  results. 
When  it  finally  dawned  upon  me  that  a  fresh  view  of 
ancient  teachings  was  impossible,  unless,  and  until,  mod¬ 
ern  views  were  abandoned,  my  German  authorities  were 
discarded,  and  a  new  beginning  was  made ;  but  it  took  two 
years  to  free  myself  from  the  metrical  paralysis  that  had 
overcome  me  as  a  result  of  such  teachings.  In  the  end  the 
riddle  was  solved;  but  the  solution  upset  all  that  I  had 
ever  learned  from  modern  authorities.  Without  excep¬ 
tion  they  were  wrong,  their  reports  on  the  ancient  au¬ 
thorities  were  incomplete  and  unreliable,  and  they  had 
combined  and  confused  rhythm  and  meter  as  no  ancient 
grammarian  ever  did. 

The  same  thing  was  found  to  be  true  in  the  Greek 
musical  system;  for  the  musicians  who  essayed  to  write 
on  that  subject  started  with  the  modern  idea  of  the  octave 
as  the  foundation  of  things  musical,  while  no  Greek  ever 
did  that  His  scale  was  the  tetrachord,  not  the  octave, 
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and  the  octave,  when  finally  attained,  was  regarded  as  the 
end  of  things,  the  “through  all,”  dia  pason,  from  which 
we  now  have  Diapason.  And  his  tetrachord  had  six  dis¬ 
tinct  forms.  Modern  ideas  had  no  place  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion.  They  have  no  place  in  any  theory  of  origins  applied 
to  New  or  Old  Testament  books.  Men  forget  that. 

It  is  along  these  lines  that  we  have  an  adequate  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  superior  work  sometimes  done  by  ama¬ 
teurs.  A  boy  saw  a  trotting  horse  as  he  actually  trots 
and  so  represented  him.  Ridicule  resulted,  until  the  cam¬ 
era  verified  and  justified  the  boy’s  results.  Conventionali¬ 
ties  had  not  influenced  his  eyes.  No  one,  however,  made 
any  attempt  to  test  the  matter  in  the  boy’s  defense. 

Men  have  a  habit  of  basing  their  opinions  on  some¬ 
thing  besides  merit.  They  observe  what  position  a  man 
occupies  and  then  form  an  opinion  on  that  as  a  founda¬ 
tion,  and  the  man  who  exposes  and  controverts  the  falla¬ 
cies  that  may  be  involved  in  the  article  or  speech  judged 
will  have  an  uphill  and  thankless  task.  He  will  probably 
be  condemned  as  an  upstart,  although  he  may  be  entirely 
right.  Gildersleeve’s  rule  was  this,  “Pin  your  faith  to 
nobody,  least  of  all  to  yourself,  verify  everything.”  That 
explains  his  uncanny  accuracy.  It  was  the  most  valuable 
lesson  of  my  whole  Johns  Hopkins  career,  and  it  has 
affected  everything  that  I  have  ever  done  since  that  day. 
It  puts  a  damper  on  the  over-hasty  generalization  that 
characterizes  our  generation,  and  it  does  not  lead  to  the 
habit  of  taking  a  successful  manufacturer  as  an  authority 
on  history  or  an  eminent  evolutionist  as  an  authority  on 
theology.  A  man  may  make  a  most  spectacular  and  won¬ 
derfully  successful  solo  flight  to  Europe ;  but  that  does  not 
qualify  him  to  become  an  authority  on  politics  or  religion. 

Go  back,  now,  for  a  thousand  years  and  try  to  visualize 
conditions  as  they  were,  not  as  you  think  they  ought  to 
have  been.  Let  us  avoid  that  pitfall,  into  which  men  are 
so  prone  to  fall.  It  is  fatal  to  historical  accuracy  and  to 
the  thing  that  we  call  historical  perspective.  The  very 
idea  of  a  printed  book  must  be  blotted  out.  Books  there 
are;  but  they  are  the  product  of  hand  labor  with  a  pen 
and  ink,  not  a  steel  pen,  mind  you ;  for  that  too  is  modem. 
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It  was  as  different  from  a  steel  pen  as  the  original  lead 
pencil  was  from  what  we  now  know  under  that  name. 
An  ivory  shank  with  a  lead  socket  drawn  out  to  a  point 
was  what  my  grandfather  used,  and  it  was  lead,  not 
graphite. 

Reading  and  writing  were  both  professions  in  that  far 
off  day  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  men  had  none  of  our 
facilities  for  acquiring  knowledge.  Blot  out  all  ideas  of  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  also  and  then  try  to  find  yourself 
in  the  resulting  enviroment.  What  will  you  be  like  as  an 
educated  man?  All  you  now  know  of  science  must  go 
with  the  printing.  The  higher  mathematics  must  be  dis¬ 
carded  apart  from  Euclid.  In  short  your  entire  education 
must  come  down  to  little  more  than  language  lessons  in 
your  own  tongue  and  one  or  two  others,  supplemented 
by  discussions  or  lectures  on  civics,  morals,  and  politics. 

As  you  know,  the  brain  is  an  extremely  active  organ, 
never  resting  except  in  a  dreamless  sleep.  What  will  it 
do,  then,  when  you  have  deprived  it  of  almost  everything 
that  it  now  feeds  upon?  It  is  now  so  surfeited  that  its 
most  active  function  is  forgetting  things.  Can  that  state 
continue?  Given  only  a  small  and  strictly  limited  field  for 
it  to  function  in,  will  it  proceed  to  forget  anything  in 
that  field?  Can  it  help  going  over  and  over  its  territory 
until  it  knows  every  inch  of  it  with  a  profound  accuracy? 
What  will  those  countless  brain  cells  of  yours  do  other¬ 
wise?  Do  something  they  certainly  must.  Do  you  wonder 
now  at  the  memories  of  the  illiterate?  Scholars  do  wonder 
at  them  and  gaze  in  amazement  at  some  of  the  feats  they 
perform.  Are  they  really  wonderful  or  only  what  ought 
to  be  expected? 

In  those  ancient  days,  a  man’s  notebook  was  his  brain. 
In  our  own  day,  a  blind  man’s  notebook  is  his  brain. 
Senator  Gore  did  nothing  unusual — for  a  blind  man — 
when  he  quoted  those  six-figure  numbers  in  the  senate, 
and  he  may  have  heard  them  but  once.  Macaulay  is  said 
to  have  read  two  poems  in  a  newspaper  while  waiting 
in  a  coffee  house  and  to  have  repeated  them  verbatim  forty 
years  later,  and  Seneca  is  credited  with  being  able  to 
repeat  2,000  proper  names  in  the  order  in  which  they 
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were  given  to  him  or  200  verses  recited  by  different  per¬ 
sons.  And  these  are  only  a  few  specimens  of  what  the 
human  mind  can  do  in  this  direction.  I  have  personally 
known  three  persons  with  verbal  memories  of  this  sort, 
only  one  of  whom  I  am  no  longer  able  to  locate. 

Modern  scholars  have  been  prone  to  prefer  Xenophon’s 
picture  of  Socrates  to  that  of  Plato;  but  that  is  like  pre¬ 
ferring  a  kodak  to  the  portrait  camera  of  a  professional 
in  obtaining  the  photograph  of  a  friend.  Xenophon  was 
a  rough  soldier,  while  Plato  was  a  philosopher  and  a  pupil 
of  Socrates.  Why  will  men,  scholars  in  particular,  persist 
in  judging  other  men  of  other  times  by  their  own  limita¬ 
tions  instead  of  seeking  to  understand  them  as  they  were 
in  their  own  environment?  Plato  probably  did  idealize 
Socrates  somewhat ;  but  he  gave  a  true  picture  of  him  as 
he  himself  saw  him,  and  his  dialogues  are  without  doubt 
fairly  accurate  reports  of  actual  occurrences.  Similarly, 
the  speeches  found  in  the  Greek  historians  must  be  tra¬ 
ditional  versions  of  those  delivered,  since  no  other  prob¬ 
ability  fits  either  the  people  or  their  times. 

This  takes  us  back  another  thousand  years  and  more; 
but  the  changes  that  took  place  in  those  centuries  were 
slight  indeed,  when  compared  to  those  of  modern  times. 
A  lady  who  came  to  Grinnell,  Iowa,  in  an  ox-cart  as  a  pio¬ 
neer,  was,  at  the  recent  dedication  of  a  flying  field  at  that 
place,  given  a  ride  in  an  airplane.  That  is  modern  prog¬ 
ress.  Antiquity  has  nothing  to  compare  with  it.  For 
centuries,  old  methods  persisted,  and  conditions  in  the 
first  century  of  our  era  did  not  differ  materially  from 
those  of  Plato’s  day.  Conservatism  ruled,  habits  were 
fixed,  men  walked  where  we  ride  in  automobiles,  and  their 
ways  were  distinctly  not  our  ways  in  any  particular. 

Even  to-day  the  ways  of  the  east  are  not  our  ways. 
Verbal  memories  still  continue  to  operate  as  of  old,  and 
in  the  Americr  i  colleges  of  the  near  east  it  is  only  with 
the  utmost  diff  culty  that  students  in  second-year  English 
are  prevented  from  reporting  on  a  lecture  in  the  exact 
words  of  the  lecturer.  Scholars  do  not  know  that,  or  if 
they  do  they  fail  to  recognize  what  it  means. 
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Even  more  significant  is  another  fact.  It  came  out 
incidentally  in  a  talk  on  the  difficulty  of  the  east  and  the 
west  in  understanding  each  other.  The  speaker  was  a 
cultured  Syrian,  then  pastor  of  a  prominent  Boston 
church.  He  said  that  we  had  no  idea  of  the  power  of  the 
personal  element  among  Syrians.  By  way  of  illustration 
he  remarked  that  a  Syrian  hates  a  book  and  will  never 
read  one  if  he  can  find  a  living  witness  who  possesses  the 
desired  information.  To  him  he  goes  and  has  his  ques¬ 
tions  answered. 

While  the  modern  Hebrew  has  no  such  aversion  to 
books,  he  does  have  the  same  identical  devotion  to  per¬ 
sons.  He  loves — and  hates — with  an  intensity  that  phleg¬ 
matic  descendents  of  Germanic  races  do  not  understand. 
That  may  have  had  its  influence  in  our  Savior’s  day,  when 
reading  was  a  profession.  Man’s  proverbial  laziness 
would  not  lead  people  in  those  days  to  read  books  if  they 
could  get  the  information  from  living  witnesses,  and 
their  brains  would  still  work  in  the  true  oriental  fashion, 
retaining  verbatim  all  that  they  heard. 

Books  in  those  days  were  of  two  kinds.  One  was  an 
expensive  volume  made  of  vellum,  with  every  letter  a 
capital  elaborately  and  laboriously  fashioned  with  a  reed 
pen.  No  early  gospel  would  have  any  chance  to  attain 
to  such  a  state.  The  other  was  a  simple  affair,  written 
with  a  reed  pen  to  be  sure,  but  written  in  the  cursive 
style,  a  rapid  method  suited  for  business.  In  it,  letters 
were  broken  in  two  and  part  of  one  was  attached  to  part 
of  a  following  letter  somewhat  as  is  done  in  some  forms 
of  modern  script.  It  was  not  easy  reading,  even  as  some 
modern  (written)  letters  are  not  easy  reading.  Nay,  it 
was  far  worse. 

We  have  capitals,  punctuation  marks,  and  spaces  be¬ 
tween  words.  They  had  none  of  these  things.  Words 
were  written  continuously  without  a  break,  abbreviations 
were  used,  no  capitals  were  employed,  an\*  the  eye  had  to 
pick  out  not  only  each  word  but  each  sentence  and  sepa¬ 
rate  it  from  its  neighbors.  The  words  comma,  colon, 
and  period  are  all  Greek;  but  not  one  of  them  meant  a 
punctuation  mark.  A  comma  was  a  phrase,  a  colon  was  a 
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I  clause,  and  a  period  was  a  sentence.  Ultimately,  when 

signs  were  developed  to  separate  (between  words)  these 
various  sections  of  a  paragraph,  the  names  naturally 
gravitated  to  those  signs,  and  we  so  use  them  to-day.  It 
was  a  case  of  linguistic  development. 

As  the  Greeks  came  to  feel  the  need  of  some  means  of 
differentiating  the  parts  of  a  sentence  or  poem  or  para¬ 
graph,  they  began  to  use  signs  employed  by  the  poets  to 
distinguish  meters,  strophes,  etc.,  and  out  of  the  sign 
indicating  the  end  of  a  stanza  or  poem  the  modern  comma 
was  developed.  All  these  things,  however,  were  of  slow 
growth,  and  the  lines  of  the  cheap  books  were  sometimes 
inordinately  long.  When  books  had  to  be  read,  the  read¬ 
ing  had  to  be  made  easier ;  but  before  that  time  it  required 
an  expert  to  read  understandingly. 

Now,  think  a  moment  of  conditions  in  Palestine  in  the 
days  of  our  Lord.  No  good  roads,  no  transportation  fa¬ 
cilities,  no  libraries,  no  large  cities,  no  educated  masses, 
no  inclination  to  be  friendly  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
mostly  village  communities,  a  mixed  population  speaking 
Greek  and  a  part  of  it  also  Aramaic,  a  clannish  feeling  of 
superiority  in  that  part  of  the  communities,  venal  courts, 
bickerings  and  personal  feuds  common, — that  is  the  pic¬ 
ture.  They  were  still  human,  and  they  had  more  curiosity 
than  we  have,  because  they  had  so  much  less  mental  pabu¬ 
lum.  And  they  did  not  forget  things  as  we  do. 

Our  whole  educational  process  teaches  us  to  remember 
principles  and  forget  words.  Salient  points  alone  are  to 
be  retained.  We  are  losing  the  very  power  to  remember 
words.  What  would  we  think  of  William  Lyon,  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  actor  who  though  drunk  the  night  before  mastered 
and  then  repeated  a  whole  newspaper  at  the  rehearsal 
the  day  after  he  made  the  wager?  Pascal  is  said  to  have 
known  the  entire  Bible  by  heart,  and  Hindu  teachers  must 
know  every  detail  of  the  Rig -Veda  in  that  manner.  It 
is  almost  as  long  as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  combined,  and 
it  resembles  the  book  of  Psalms  in  its  general  structure. 
The  great  Hindu  epic,  the  Mdhdhhdrata,  is  about  eight 
times  as  long  as  the  Rig-Veda;  but  Hindu  bards  still  live 
by  reciting  it.  They  spend  from  three  to  six  months  in 
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a  village  and  recite  a  portion  each  afternoon,  receiving 
their  board  and  lodging  in  return. 

Where  such  memories  exist,  style,  as  we  know  it,  is  an 
impossibility;  for  each  person  remembers  what  he  hears 
in  the  same  identical  form  and  then  so  repeats  it.  When 
an  oriental  repeats  verbatim  a  conversation  you  had  with 
him  at  least  ten  years  ago,  he  does  nothing  unusual — ^for 
him.  He  simply  runs  true  to  form.  Things  are  not 
crowded  out  of  his  brain  by  a  fresh  dose  of  news  every 
day,  hastily  perused  in  a  newspaper.  He  thinks  of  what 
was  said  until  he  cannot  forget  it.  You  would  do  the  same 
with  the  same  training. 

Now,  at  last,  we  have  a  proper  background  for  the 
beginning  of  our  era.  It  had  these  same  limitations  and 
these  same  wonderful  capacities.  With  such  habits  of 
remembering  things  the  rule,  books,  almost  unknown, 
reading  a  profession,  and  minds  hungering  for  some  sort 
of  mental  pabulum,  how  much  chance  do  you  imagine 
there  was  for  the  development  of  even  the  germs  of  “para¬ 
sitic  literature”  ?  Every  new  idea,  every  new  suggestion, 
every  bit  of  news,  would  be  dwelt  upon  till  it  was  “burned 
in”  and  made  unforgettable.  Why  cannot  scholars  grasp 
that  fact  and  see  its  significance? 

In  some  of  our  remote  country  district  instances  can 
be  found  of  the  same  general  truth.  A  woman  in  middle 
life,  dwelling  in  the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  re¬ 
cited  to  me,  evidently  verbatim,  a  large  part  of  a  sermon 
which  she  had  heard  in  her  youth,  and  her  brother  could 
glibly  recite  large  portions  of  Shakespeare,  the  one  book 
that  he  knew.  Another  man,  a  farmer  in  Maine,  was  the 
local  authority  for  anything  and  everything  that  had  hap¬ 
pened  for  fifty  years  in  his  neighborhood.  He  knew  it  all 
and  could  tell  it  all  on  the  instant.  Whenever  a  dispute 
arose  as  to  the  details  of  a  fire  or  a  wedding  or  a  funeral, 
thirty  or  forty  years  before,  “Ask  ’Lonzo”  was  always  the 
final  word.  What  he  said  settled  it.  He  had  an  oriental 
memory. 

To  an  orientalist,  tradition  is  nothing  if  not  a  thing  to 
be  respected.  He  realizes  that  it  is  fully  as  reliable  as 
most  modern  histories  and  possibly  even  more  so,  since  it 
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preserves  unchanged  original  thoughts  and  sayings.  To 
decry  tradition  is  to  proclaim  oneself  either  a  shallow 
thinker  or  one  not  well  acquainted  with  things  oriental. 
It  was  and  is  a  part  of  the  very  essence  of  oriental  life, 
and  it  cannot  be  dismissed  by  ridicule. 

In  the  light  of  these  things,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
immense  erudition  that  has  been  spent  on  “Sources”  for 
our  gospel  writings?  We  have  definite  information  that 
Mark,  who  was  not  an  apostle,  wrote  his  gospel  from  what 
he  had  heard  Peter  preach.  It  was  therefore,  to  that 
extent,  secondhand.  It  was  conscientiously  accurate ;  but 
it  was,  nevertheless,  the  account  of  Peter  the  ignorant 
fisherman.  Did  John  need  to  consult  Peter?  Did  Mat¬ 
thew  the  publican,  who  must  have  been  educated  and 
familiar  with  Greek  to  keep  his  accounts  as  a  publican? 
Did  liuke  the  physician,  who  had  about  two  years  in 
Jerusalem  in  which  to  consult  living  witnesses?  Would 
he  hunt  up  what  Mark  had  written  or  any  scraps  of 
papyrus  on  which  “sayings”  were  written?  Would  there 
be  any  such  scraps,  until  such  things  had  become  famous 
and  sacred? 

Is  it  not  clear  that  to  maintain  any  “Quelle”  theory  of 
the  sort  now  in  use  we  must  first  discard  the  traditional 
authorship  of  the  gospels,  then  forget  the  habits  and  char¬ 
acteristics  of  that  era,  then  assume  that  the  two  or  three 
“dependent”  gospels  are  late,  and  then  suppose  that  some 
unknown  persons  anticipated  our  methods  by  many  cen¬ 
turies  and,  disregarding  all  previous  ways  of  doing  things, 
proceeded  to  originate  the  process  of  developing  “para¬ 
sitic  literature”?  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  make  the 
application  to  the  Old  Testament.  It  makes  itself. 

Now,  note  another  thing.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
resurrection  that  the  apostles  themselves  comprehended 
the  significance  of  Jesus’  mission.  They  would  wonder  at 
and  remember  his  sayings  and  doings;  but  not  a  single 
one  of  them  would  be  likely  to  write  down  any  of  the 
things  seen  or  heard.  Why  should  they  do  so?  The  only 
possible  incentive  for  that  sort  of  thing  was  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  information  to  others  not  so  fortunate  as 
themselves.  Think  that  over.  And  no  such  motive  was 
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possible,  until  Jesus  was  fully  recognized  by  them  as  the 
Messiah.  That  came  slowly  and  gradually  after  his  death, 
not  before. 

Again,  Matthew  was  called  early  in  Christ’s  ministry, 
Palestine  had  been  under  Greek  influence  for  more  than 
three  centuries,  its  business  language  was  Greek,  the 
Jews  of  the  dispersion  used  that  tongue,  Matthew  wrote 
for  Jews,  “Hebrews”  was  written  for  them  in  Greek,  and 
Matthew  must  have  known  that  language.  Why,  then, 
should  he  write  in  any  other  tongue?  Eusebius  (Ecc. 
Hist.  III.  24)  says  that  Matthew  when  about  to  go  to 
other  nations  committed  his  gospel  to  writing  “in  his  na¬ 
tive  tongue”  (literally,  the  tongue  of  his  native  land) ; 
but  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  Galilean  the  language  must 
certainly  have  been  Greek,^  since  it  could  have  been  noth¬ 
ing  else  with  such  a  mixed  population.  And  instead  of 
saying  that  he  preached  “in  Hebrew,”  Eusebius  says  that 
he  preached  “to  Hebrews.”  He  does  add  that  Matthew 
wrote  out  some  “oracular  sayings  in  a  Hebrew  dialect” ; 
but  that  cannot  refer  to  his  gospel.  It  is  given  on  the 
authority  of  Papias  and  is  not  the  testimony  of  Eusebius 
himself.  What,  then,  can  we  think,  except  that  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  such  items  from  the  theories  of  the  critics  is  a 
fatal  oversight  ?  Is  not  tradition  a  better  guide  ?  Finally, 
note  that  “Hebrew  dialect”  (Aramaic)  is  necessarily 
contrasted  with  “native  tongue.”  How  has  that  fact 
escaped  notice? 

^The  reference  in  V.  8  to  Matthew,  quoted  from  Irenaeus  (“Mat¬ 
thew,  certainly,  among  the  Hebrews,  in  their  own  peculiar  dialect, 
produced  a  writing  also  of  the  gospel”)  does  not  invalidate  this  con¬ 
clusion,  since  the  koine  is  now  known  to  have  been  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament  as  well  as  of  Galilee,  where  the  Jews  were  in 
the  minority  and  Aramaic  was  out  of  the  question.  From  a  Classical 
standpoint,  the  koine  was  a  “peculiar  dialect,”  and  that  fact  not 
only  justifies  the  statement  but  also  implies  that  Irenaeus  had  refer¬ 
ence  to  that  kind  of  Greek.  Josephus  was  a  Galilean,  and,  as  he 
took  pains  to  perfect  himself  in  the  Greek  tongue  before  writing  his 
history,  his  native  Greek  must  have  been  “peculiar.” 


A  MARKET  FOR  PEARLS 

BY  H.  H.  MARLIN,  D.D. 

Who  is  an  educated  man?  The  question  evokes  a  thou¬ 
sand  answers  and  each  answer  may  be  essentially  true. 
In  our  judgment  an  educated  man  is  a  man  who  furnishes 
a  market  for  pearls.  His  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
things  of  life  and  the  imperishable  values  attaching  to 
them  has  been  highly  cultivated.  Wisdom  knocks  at  his 
door  and  sells  all  her  jewels  there.  The  poet  comes,  the 
philosopher,  the  dreamer  of  dreams,  the  creator  of  divine 
harmonies,  and  at  the  gates  of  his  soul  they  daily  market 
all  their  wares. 

What  is  education  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  true  education 
is  education  in  appreciation.  The  cultured  soul,  ever 
climbing  into  new  splendors  of  God,  becomes  gradually  a 
true  appraiser  of  all  values.  He  buys  at  the  bazars  of 
heaven.  Every  day  he  is  one  of  God’s  customers.  To 
make  of  man’s  mind  and  soul  a  constant  market  for 
pearls  is  to  satisfy  in  the  most  absolute  manner  the  loft¬ 
iest  demands  we  can  make  upon  any  educational  institu¬ 
tion. 

What  is  the  foundation  business  of  all  educators  truly 
worthy  of  the  name?  It  is  to  make  of  the  minds  and  wills 
and  souls  of  the  youth  entrusted  to  them  the  markets  of 
God.  Their  minds  are  to  be  responsive  to  His  truth. 
Their  souls  are  to  reflect  His  glory.  Their  wills  are  to 
be  outlets  of  the  divine  energy  and  the  divine  beauty  and 
the  divine  life.  A  life  thus  beatifled  gives  an  unchanging 
testimony:  “Happy  is  the  man  that  flndeth  wisdom  and 
the  man  that  getteth  understanding.  For  the  merchan¬ 
dise  of  it  is  better  than  the  merchandise  of  silver,  and 
the  gain  thereof  than  flne  gold.  She  is  more  precious 
than  rubies,  and  all  the  things  that  thou  canst  desire  are 
not  to  be  compared  unto  her.” 

Many  come  to  college  who  have  no  real  business  there. 
They  furnish  no  market  for  the  professional  pearls.  The 
rubies  of  wisdom  are  as  the  dust  of  the  earth  beneath 
their  feet.  They  are  intellectually  dense  and  quite  often 
morally  obtuse.  There  is  nothing  in  the  spiritual  world 
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to  which  they  vibrate.  They  are  egotistic,  vacuous,  my¬ 
opic.  They  are  altogether  of  the  earth,  earthy.  They 
depress  their  preceptors  with  a  sense  of  their  utter  bar¬ 
renness,  and  the  futility  of  a  college  career  for  them  is 
apparent  to  all  save  to  eyes  blinded  by  parental  hopes 
and  parental  pride.  One  cannot  build  a  temple  of  marble 
out  of  clay,  and  these  unfit  ones  simply  clutter  up  and 
clog  the  college  machinery  with  waste  material.  They 
add  a  well  nigh  intolerable  burden  to  the  financial  re¬ 
sources  of  collegiate  institutions  without  giving  any  prom¬ 
ise  of  recompense  in  values  added  to  the  life  of  man. 
They  serve  only  to  impede  the  progress  and  emergence 
of  youths  of  promise.  It  would  be  well,  indeed,  if  all 
colleges  and  universities  would  cast  aside  every  weight 
and  the  boneheads  which  do  so  easily  beset  them. 

Long  ago  some  of  the  larger  universities  threw  all  can¬ 
didates  for  matriculation  into  a  great  sieve  which  was 
shaken  to  and  fro  vigorously  until  all  the  chaff  was  sifted 
out,  and  there  remained  only  the  finest  of  wheat,  the  elect, 
the  select  ones,  the  choice  souls  who  would  furnish  the 
high  grade  plastic  stuff  which  was  to  be  molded  into 
divine  shapes  and  forms. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  has  always  sought  for  stu¬ 
dents  of  extraordinary  capacities  and  exalted  aims.  They 
continually  comb  all  schools  for  such  men.  This  high 
grade  human  material  of  divine  capacity  has  been  han¬ 
dled  by  men  of  spiritual  vision  and  intellectual  acumen, 
and  the  result  is  that  no  university  in  the  world  today 
can  match  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  the  eminence  of 
its  graduate  body  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  value  of  its  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  progress  and  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
Straight  is  the  gate  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  nar¬ 
row  is  the  way.  The  men  who  come  to  it  furnish  great 
markets  for  great  teachers  and  add  incalculable  values  to 
the  enrichment  of  our  common  life. 

Wise  college  authorities  do  not  want  their  schools  filled 
up  principally  with  social  devotees,  with  men  whose 
major  enthusiasms  are  inspired  by  the  athletic  field,  with 
men  who  are  lame  in  their  minds,  defective  in  their  equip¬ 
ment,  crippled  in  their  intellectual  and  moral  percep- 
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tions,  cold  to  the  electric  challenge  of  our  tremendous  day, 
and  who  will  make  small  return,  if  any,  for  the  tremen¬ 
dous  investment  in  money,  in  time  and  in  prolonged  and 
conscientious  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  trying 
to  build  something  divinely  strong  and  beautiful  out  of 
unresponsive,  irresponsible,  sluggish,  low-grade  human 
material. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  sadder  sight  in  this 
world,  possibly,  than  a  teacher  who  faces  a  market  for 
pearls,  and  who  has  no  pearls  to  market.  Or  this  tragedy 
may  be  even  exceeded  by  a  preacher  who  has  as  his  mar¬ 
ket  a  living  conscience  and  does  not  quicken  it,  who  has 
before  him  a  mind  hungry  for  truth  and  does  not  feed  it, 
who  has  before  him  a  soul  groping  in  darkness  for  God 
and  fails  to  cast  light  from  heaven  on  its  path.  A  man 
who  brings  to  so  great  a  task  an  almost  total  lack  of  the 
sense  of  responsibility  to  life,  and  of  accountability  to  the 
throne  of  heaven,  must  surely  be  the  amazement  of  all 
angels. 

The  teacher,  the  preacher,  the  editor,  these  three  in  par¬ 
ticular,  must  go  forth  into  a  world  almost  wholly  en¬ 
grossed  in  marketing  a  vast  accumulation  of  perishing 
rubbish  and  lift  the  desires  and  aspirations  of  men  into 
the  realm  of  an  exalted  appreciation  of  priceless  things. 
And  of  the  three  classes  mentioned  above,  who  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  way  have  as  their  markets  the  minds  and  souls  of 
men,  and  of  all  classes  of  teachers  and  leaders  whose 
traffic  is  a  traffic  of  the  skies,  no  one  has  a  vaster  market, 
nor  carries  a  heavier  responsibility  to  life  and  to  the  God 
of  life,  than  the  newspaper  publisher  and  editor.  A  metro¬ 
politan  journal  boasted  recently  that  it  had  a  paid  cir¬ 
culation  of  two  million  copies  daily.  If  there  are,  as  com¬ 
puted,  five  readers  to  every  paper  published,  this  journal 
has  daily  access  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  ten  million 
readers !  What  a  vast  market !  What  an  opportunity  to 
increase  knowledge,  to  shed  light  on  ignorance,  to  lift 
men  in  their  thinking  and  in  their  living  out  of  the  mud 
and  out  of  the  muck,  and  to  educate  animal  minds  and 
material  minds  into  an  appreciation  of  the  milk-white 
pearls  of  Jesus !  Ten  million  souls  open  every  day  to  the 
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message  of  the  publisher  and  editor !  Truly  a  vast  market 
of  tremendous  potentialities!  And  what  is  marketed? 
Rubbish  mainly. 

And  then  we  naturally  think  of  the  movie  with  its  mil¬ 
lions  of  boys  and  girls  and  all  kinds  of  folks  open  to  the 
glamor  and  to  the  power  of  its  appeal  every  day  in  the 
year.  What  kind  of  hunger  does  the  average  movie  create? 
What  kind  of  desire  does  it  ordinarily  excite?  Does  it 
lift  to  the  stars  or  does  it  pull  down  into  the  mire?  The 
movies  have  a  world  market :  what  do  they  market  ?  They 
are  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  influence 
among  all  the  influences  of  our  modern  day  in  molding 
the  souls  of  children  and  of  boys  and  girls  in  their  views 
of  life,  and  what  kind  of  markets  are  they  preparing  in 
these  hearts  and  minds  for  the  great  prophets  of  to¬ 
morrow  ? 

What  is  in  the  main  the  subject  matter  the  movies 
afford  our  boys  and  girls  to  excite  thought  and  desire 
and  speculation?  The  sex  appeal  in  its  most  disgusting 
phases,  the  criminal  and  seamy  side  of  character,  blas¬ 
phemies  against  all  the  sanctities  and  decencies  of  life, 
inculcation  of  unbelief  and  endless  representations  and 
repetitions  of  false  views  of  life  until  life  in  the  view  of 
youth  is  almost  wholly  robbed  of  all  thought  of  moral 
splendor,  of  sweated  responsibility,  of  high  ideal,  of  up¬ 
lifted  look,  of  visions  and  dreams  of  the  Lord  God,  and 
the  soul  of  the  child  is  dragged  down  to  become  nothing 
better  than  a  cheap  nasty  market  of  the  street.  Excep¬ 
tions  to  this  rule?  Assuredly,  many  of  them,  but  if  any 
man  had  never  entered  a  movie  hall,  or  a  movie  palace, 
he  might  well  take  as  his  text  the  advertisements  of  “the 
run  of  the  mine”  in  movie-land,  and  absolutely  vindicate 
the  judgment  rendered  above  against  the  average  neigh¬ 
borhood  movie.  It  has  an  astounding  market  of  souls, 
children’s  souls,  the  souls  of  boys  and  girls,  the  souls  of 
millions  also  of  simple  and  childlike  people,  the  unedu¬ 
cated  and  the  immature,  and  what  does  it  market? 
Pearls?  Not  so,  my  friend,  mostly  the  scrapings  of  the 
gutter  and  the  litter  of  the  street. 
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And  the  radio,  with  its  appeal  through  the  channel  of 
the  ear,  also  has  a  world  market.  What  does  it  market? 
Undoubtedly  it  is  on  a  vastly  higher  level  than  the  aver¬ 
age  newspaper  and  the  average  movie.  It  markets  many 
things  and  in  its  merchandise  we  will  find  pearls  and 
jewels.  Especially  fine  is  the  service  it  renders  in  pro¬ 
claiming  every  Lord’s  Day  the  Gospel  of  Jesus.  Much 
to  be  commended  is  the  broadcasting  of  great  words  by 
great  men,  and  its  ministry  of  music  has  added  immeas¬ 
urable  pleasure  to  millions  of  souls.  It  has  brought  into 
homes,  the  humblest  homes  even,  the  life  of  man  in  its 
endless  varieties,  enterprises,  and  achievements  which 
have  given  color  to  colorless  lives,  which  have  brought 
into  the  gray  spirit  of  drudgeries  and  monotonies  the 
sparkle,  the  flash,  the  foam,  the  effervescence  of  this  vivid 
world.  But,  even  so,  would  any  man  of  intelligence  for 
even  a  moment  contend  that  the  men  all  over  the  world, 
who  are  in  large  measure  responsible  for  radio  programs 
and  offerings,  have  sensed  the  responsibilities  resting 
upon  them  to  give  always  the  best  that  is  to  be  had  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  every  day  the  world  is  their  audience, 
and  that  the  souls  of  tens  of  millions  of  men  and  women 
and  little  children  are  markets  for  their  wares?  To  at¬ 
tempt  daily  to  supply  such  a  market  is  to  assume  a  tre¬ 
mendous  responsibility.  It  cannot  be  rightly  assumed 
unless  a  man  seek  divine  guidance  and  bring  to  such  a 
vast  bazar  of  souls  life’s  priceless  pearls,  heaven’s  resplen¬ 
dent  crowns. 

Surely  these  great  world  markets  of  the  soul  and  mind 
of  man  call  for  a  kind  of  merchandise  infinitely  more 
precious  than  garbage,  and  wood  and  hay  and  stubble  and 
dust  of  the  street.  What  should  the  traffickers  in  life 
seek  to  market  every  day?  Into  what  kind  of  markets 
should  they  seek  to  transform  the  souls  of  men?  What 
hungers  should  they  arouse,  what  latent  kindly  powers 
should  they  stir  and  develop,  and  to  what  high  levels 
should  they  exalt  the  whole  great  human  field  of  desire 
and  of  appreciation?  It  is  a  question  of  questions. 

How  would  you  define  the  usual  congregation  at  an 
average  church  service  ?  Is  it  always  or  seldom  a  market 
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for  pearls?  If  you  have  a  penetrating  knowledge  you 
will  answer:  “Yes,  a  market  for  pearls,  but  ordinarily 
a  very  languid,  indifferent  market.”  Not  often  does  de¬ 
sire  come  running  with  eager  outstretched  hands,  not 
often  does  a  vivid  interest  spring  into  the  eyes  like  a 
flame.  If  we  have  the  pearls  of  Christ,  if  we  possess  and 
love  them,  if  we  know  how  to  show  them  and  market 
them,  if  they  are  to  us  the  most  precious  and  priceless 
things  in  life,  how  wounding  it  is  to  our  hearts  to  look 
down  upon  eyes  cold  and  dead  as  the  eyes  of  a  fish,  and 
upon  hearts  into  which  no  wild  uncontrollable  hunger 
breaks  as  we  hold  up  into  view  these  matchless  jewels 
and  cry,  “Who  will  buy  my  pearls?”  But  surely  if  there 
is  a  market  for  the  pearls  of  Christ  anywhere  it  ought 
to  be  in  the  house  of  God.  And  yet,  even  here,  is  seldom, 
if  ever  found,  a  market  of  any  great  volume  or  sustained 
buying  power.  Our  market  in  the  house  of  God  often 
seems  dying  or  dead.  There  seems  ordinarily  little  hun¬ 
ger,  small  desire. 

In  the  house  of  God  the  commercial  spirit  often  follows 
men  and  casts  its  golden  enchantments  on  their  souls. 
Hucksters  of  the  street  crowd  in  and  drown  with  their 
clamor  the  voice  of  him  who  seeks  to  auction  Jesus’  pearls. 
They  come  in  and  build  markets  of  the  street  over  against 
the  altars  of  God.  Men  look  at  the  pearls  but  their  eyes 
are  blind.  They  seem  to  give  attention,  but  their  thoughts 
are  far  away.  Auditors  often  look  upon  the  preacher 
with  a  fixed  hypnotic  stare  while  wholly  oblivious  to  the 
import  of  the  truth  he  utters.  As  a  customer  of  God’s 
they  are  dead  as  those  who  sleep  beneath  the  winter’s 
snow  or  beneath  summer  greenery. 

A  cartoonist  once  depicted  four  persons  in  church  appa¬ 
rently  fervently  drinking  in  the  words  of  the  preacher. 
He  cleverly  showed  how  one  was  thinking  of  the  good 
dinner  he  would  have  at  the  close  of  the  morning  service. 
He  wore  a  beatific  smile  as  though  he  were  thinking  of 
pearls,  but  actually  he  was  thinking  of  roast  beef  and 
mashed  potatoes  and  rich  brown  gravy  and  a  toothsome 
dessert  to  follow.  Another  wore  a  rapt  expression  as 
though  he  heard  the  herald  angels  sing,  but  he  was  think- 
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ing  of  the  diamond  ring  that  tomorrow  night  he  would 
give  his  sweetie.  Another  looked  as  though  he  had  found 
a  firm  seat  on  the  rock  of  ages,  but  he  was  thinking  of 
the  twenty-five  per  cent  profit  he  had  made  on  his  last  big 
business  deal.  Still  another,  a  young  lady,  had  a  radiant 
look  as  though  all  the  song  birds  of  the  sky  were  nesting 
in  her  heart,  but  actually  she  was  thinking  of  her  new 
hat,  how  perfectly  killing  it  was,  and  how  becoming,  and 
/  of  the  real  bliss  she  found  in  the  jealous  stares  of  her 
very  dearest  female  friends.  And  the  pastor,  good  dear 
soul,  thought  he  was  selling  heaven’s  pearls  to  every  one 
of  them,  they  looked  at  him  so  earnestly  and  they  looked 
so  glorified  and  glad. 

People  sometimes  go  home  from  church  wagging  their 
heads  to  and  fro  mournfully  and  saying  one  to  the  other : 
“We  didn’t  get  much  today?”  And  why  didn’t  they  get 
much,  or  at  least  something?  Because  their  old  market 
baskets,  their  hearts,  were  so  full  of  rubbish  and  junk 
from  the  street  bazars  the  Lord  couldn’t  find  even  a  little 
corner  into  which  to  thrust  his  pearls.  Some  old  girls  are 
very  keen  at  a  bargain  counter.  They  will  stand  outside 
a  store  door  with  a  mob  two  hours  before  the  store  opens, 
and  then  take  part  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  to  get  to 
the  front  where  the  bargains  are,  and  they  will  suffer 
their  feet  to  be  stamped  on  and  their  clothes  to  be  partly 
torn  from  them,  and  will  finally  emerge  from  the  human 
maelstrom  with  black  eyes  and  torn  frocks  and  broken 
hats,  disheveled  and  generally  disorganized,  but  triumph¬ 
antly  waving  fifteen-cent  stewpans  which  they  had  bought 
for  eleven  cents  each.  Then  these  same  old  girls  will  go 
out  of  a  church  sniffling  and  snuffling  and  saying,  “We 
didn’t  get  much  today.”  No,  certainly  not.  The  preacher 
showed  them  the  pearls  of  Jesus  and  they  wouldn’t  buy, 
but  they  were  willing  to  break  a  leg  to  get  into  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  to  buy  a  stewpan  marked  down  from  15  to 
11  cents. 

Many  people  leave  church  just  as  poor  as  when  they 
came  in  and  it  wasn’t  the  preacher’s  fault  and  it  wasn’t 
God’s  fault.  They  were  offered  the  biggest  “buy”  in  the 
world,  but  they  were  too  stupid  to  invest.  Their  sense  of 
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commercial  values  was  keen,  but  their  sense  of  spiritual 
values,  mind  values,  soul  values,  character  values,  eternal 
values,  was  dead.  Many  a  dealer  and  trader  known  as 
a  shrewd  business  man  is  almost  inconceivably  stupid  in 
the  highest  field  of  merchandise,  the  bazar  where  God’s 
jewels  shine. 

The  materialist  has  bought  at  a  fabulous  cost  all  the 
junk  of  the  world,  but  does  not  possess  a  single  pearl 
out  of  the  jewel  box  of  the  great  Galilean.  He  is  rich  in 
rubbish.  He  is  poor  in  the  things  of  imperishable  worth. 
He  is  rich  in  things  only.  His  level  of  desire  is  the  dust 
of  the  earth.  All  the  hunger  he  knows  is  the  hunger  of 
the  animal.  He  is  a  market  for  everything  the  world  sells 
but  he  affords  no  market  for  God.  The  creators  of  beau¬ 
tiful  things  knock  in  vain  at  his  door.  He  is  at  the  same 
time  the  most  ridiculous  and  the  saddest  thing  upon  which 
the  heavens  look  down.  All  the  choicest  souls  of  life,  the 
dreamers,  the  idealists,  the  creators  of  all  the  treasures  " 
of  past  ages,  would  have  died  of  starvation,  if  the  material¬ 
ist  had  been  the  only  market  of  life  in  view.  Their  mar¬ 
ket  was  narrow,  always  fearfully  narrow,  but  those  who 
came  were  willing  to  sell  all  that  they  might  possess  the 
key  to  the  jewel  box  of  God. 

And  does  the  preacher  always  have  pearls  to  market? 
Not  always,  alas!  Often  doubtless  a  murmur  rises  from 
the  souls  of  those  who  leave  our  churches,  a  whisper  of 
the  heart  audible  only  to  God,  the  complaint  of  a  mourner: 
“I  came  hungry  into  the  house  of  God  but  there  was  no 
bread  on  the  altars  or  in  the  preacher’s  hands;  I  came 
sad  and  sore  of  heart,  but  there  was  no  hand  of  Christ 
here  to  salve  and  heal  my  mortal  wounds ;  I  came  in  dark¬ 
ness  and  went  out  in  the  same  despairs  of  night  with 
which  I  came  in;  I  came  to  what  I  thought  was  God’s 
bazar,  but,  lo,  it  was  nothing  but  a  common  market  of 
the  street;  I  came  for  a  change  of  raiment  and  left  still 
wearing  my  old  filthy  rags;  I  came  for  pearls  and  the 
preacher  gave  me  little  bits  of  colored  glass ;  I  came  seek¬ 
ing  crowns  of  God  and  a  jester’s  cap  and  bells  have  been 
thrust  upon  my  brows;  I  leave  hungry,  in  the  dark,  un¬ 
washed,  uncomforted,  unenriched,  uncrowned.” 
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Doubtless  many  people  go  from  God’s  house  every 
Lord’s  Day  feeling  thus  disappointed,  uncomforted  and 
sad.  They  will  not  come  again.  Why  should  they?  Why 
do  people  not  come  to  church?  We  may  undoubtedly  find 
our  answer,  in  some  instances  at  least,  here.  God’s  mar¬ 
ket  of  eager  minds  is  before  thee,  teacher,  see  to  it  that 
thou  hast  pearls  to  sell.  God’s  market  of  hungry  hearts 
is  before  thee,  preacher,  see  to  it  that  thou  hast  living 
bread  in  thy  hands. 

No  tragedy  exceeds,  no  tragedy  can  exceed,  the  tragedy 
of  the  souls  and  minds  of  little  children  in  their  homes 
and  Sabbath  Schools  and  public  schools,  and  the  souls  and 
minds  of  young  men  and  women  in  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties,  open  markets  for  God,  who  face  teachers  in  whom 
darkness  reigns,  who  have  no  pearls  to  sell,  who  hold  in 
their  hands  no  bread  of  life,  from  whom  comes  no  chal¬ 
lenge  of  truth  and  of  holiness,  from  whom  no  moral  im¬ 
pulse  is  received,  in  whose  eyes  no  vision  shines,  in  whom 
is  beheld  no  majesty  nor  resplendence  of  God.  What  can 
they  receive  but  death  from  the  hands  of  the  dead? 

The  teacher  in  a  college  or  university  who,  because  of 
a  hunger  for  publicity,  or  for  the  sake  of  seeing  his  name 
associated  with  a  startling  headline,  or  for  the  sake  of  a 
fieeting  notoriety,  talks  foolishness,  utters  sophistries, 
declares  skepticisms,  does  violence  thus,  not  only  to  him¬ 
self,  but  leads  astray  souls  entrusted  to  his  guidance  into 
the  quagmires  and  confusions  of  a  world  in  which  God  is 
unthroned.  A  man  lacking  in  a  sense  of  moral  responsi¬ 
bility  is  a  menace  to  the  public  welfare  wherever  he  may 
be  placed,  but  especially  so,  when  through  some  strange 
freak  or  fate,  or  miscarriage  of  judgment,  he  is  given  a 
place  in  a  professorial  chair.  The  chair  of  such  a  teacher 
becomes  the  seat  of  the  scornful  over  which  the  judgments 
of  the  ages  are  written. 

We  called  attention  some  time  ago  to  this  type  of 
teacher  and  quoted  the  Cleveland  Press  which  said  edi¬ 
torially:  “John  Erskine,  author,  and  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  professor,  says,  ‘The  world  in  general  is  a  merry 
place,  and  I  find  the  basic  pleasure  of  living  sufficient 
reason  for  existence,  without  the  necessity  of  any  philo- 
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sophical  or  religious  justifications.”  This  is  the  sort  of 
view  that  many  colleges  are  planting  in  the  minds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  people.  Life  is  merely  a  basic  pleasure. 
Get  all  the  fun  you  can  regardless,  and  philosophy  and 
spirituality  go  hang.  The  habitual  criminal  has  a  similar 
view ;  and  go  out  to  the  zoo  and  you  can  observe  it  in  the 
chimpanzee.  Exactly  so. 

The  teacher  who  tampers  with  the  faith  of  boys  and 
girls,  or  with  the  faith  of  young  men  and  women  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  care,  who  deliberately  seeks  to  shake  the 
foundations  built  in  a  Christian  home,  who  puts  out  in 
souls  God’s  guiding  light  of  truth,  who  obscures  God,  who 
narrows  or  closes  God’s  markets  in  youthful  hearts,  who 
gives  frivolous  views  of  life,  who  mocks  and  jeers  at  life 
as  viewed  by  men  of  conscience,  who  trains  those  under 
him  to  view  Christ  doubtfully  and  life  cynically,  who  tears 
to  pieces  the  leaves  of  the  Word  of  God,  who  dulls  the 
edge  of  conscience,  who  makes  a  mock  of  sin,  who  tries 
to  whittle  down  the  Son  of  God,  has  done  the  utmost 
damage  to  life  any  man  can  do,  and  has  done  the  greatest 
disservice  possible  to  the  State  and  to  organized  society. 
He  is  a  criminal  in  every  sense  in  which  that  word  might 
be  defined. 

Increasingly  the  Christian  men  and  women  of  this 
country  should  uphold  and  strengthen  the  Christian  type 
of  school,  the  college  in  which  their  children  will  have 
verified  anew  the  faith  which  saves,  which  keeps,  which 
glorifies.  They  should  send  their  children  to  the  colleges 
whose  teachers  shall  interpret  life  in  terms  of  Christian 
faith.  They  should  send  their  children  to  colleges  which 
afford  examples  of  righteousness,  which  afford  living  con¬ 
tact  with  the  living  Christ.  No  college  is  so  abidingly 
worthy  of  a  steadfast  and  generous  support  as  this  type 
of  school. 

At  this  point  in  our  discussion  we  desire  to  repeat  some¬ 
thing  we  said  some  time  ago  through  the  columns  of  the 
United  Presbyterian.  It  is  this:  “The  college  able  to 
help  a  man  into  the  line  of  work  for  which  he  is  best 
adapted,  able  to  show  a  man  what  the  imperishable  values 
of  life  are,  able  to  help  a  man  to  discover  himself,  able 
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to  root  him  in  a  soil  out  of  which  he  shall  daily  draw  life 
and  power'and  beauty,  able  to  inspire  him  to  be  the  joyful 
servant  of  all,  able  to  lead  him  to  the  place  where  God’s 
approval  is  his  supreme  reward,  able  to  lift  his  eyes  to 
the  mark  God  has  set  for  him  in  the  heavens,  able  to 
awaken  and  energize  and  organize  all  his  latent  capacities 
and  direct  them  to  the  divinest  end,  is  the  college  every 
Christian  idealist  has  in  view.”  And  denominational  col¬ 
leges  come  nearer  to  fulfilling  that  ideal  than  any  other 
kind  of  college  of  which  we  have  knowledge. 

When  graduates  of  this  type  of  school  go  out  into  the 
world  they  will  be  encompassed  by  merchants  of  both  good 
and  evil  who  seek  as  markets  the  souls  of  men.  They  will 
be  offered  crowns  of  earth  and  diadems  of  heaven,  they 
will  be  offered  incense  to  burn  on  the  altars  of  pride,  paste 
diamonds  and  crown  jewels,  that  which  will  appease  the 
appetite  of  the  beast  and  that  which  will  satisfy  the  hun¬ 
ger  for  God;  Vanity  Fair  will  show  them  all  its  booths 
filled  with  silken  treasure,  its  colored  baubles,  its  wines 
and  wares,  and  contending  merchants  will  tug  at  them 
and  pull  them  this  way  and  that,  and  a  tumult  of  voices 
will  fill  all  the  streets :  “Come  and  buy.”  Here  all  animal 
hungers  may  be  satisfied;  here  all  material  desires  may 
be  satiated;  here  all  things  are  exposed  for  sale  which 
appeal  powerfully  to  the  carnal  eye  and  to  the  carnal 
mind.  There  is  no  human  vanity  which  cannot  deck  itself 
at  these  counters,  there  is  no  animal,  earthborn  hunger, 
which  cannot  find  its  full,  its  utmost  swinish  satisfaction 
here. 

But  these  students,  educated  in  appreciation  of  life’s 
divinest  values,  will  not  be  wholly  embarrassed  and  help¬ 
less  in  the  midst  of  the  hubbub  of  the  tradesmen  and 
the  noisy  contentions  of  hucksters  on  the  crowded  streets. 
Amidst  these  hucksters  of  earth  and  tradesmen  of  heaven 
they  will  move  undisturbed  and  with  a  quiet  confidence 
born  of  secret  power.  They  are  well  able  to  distinguish 
,  between  wool  and  shoddy,  between  gilt  and  gold,  between 
rubies  and  bits  of  painted  glass,  between  crowns  that 
wither  and  crowns  that  endure,  between  the  junk  that 
burdens  and  the  riches  that  adorn,  between  the  baleful 
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enchantments  of  sin  and  the  pure  delights  of  holiness. 
In  their  hands  they  hold  a  divining  rod  which  will  not 
fail  them,  the  counsel  and  the  wisdom  of  Jesus.  They 
know  values.  They  are  shrewd  buyers.  The  devil  will  be 
greatly  disappointed  if  he  puts  them  on  his  “sucker  list.” 
Every  day  they  go  forth  to  market  and  every  day  they  fill 
their  market  baskets  with  the  wares  of  God.  The  gigantic 
struggle  among  nations  to  control  the  markets  of  the 
world  is  npt  half  so  desperate  and  terrifying  as  is  the  daily 
struggle  between  good  and  evil  to  control  as  markets  the 
bodies  and  the  souls  of  men. 

In  the  first  great  test  of  Jesus  the  tempter  placed  before 
him  everything  which  Satan  had  in  his  shop  and  in  his 
big  warehouse.  He  didn’t  forget  anything.  He  showed 
Jesus  everything  the  world  loves  and  strives  after,  every¬ 
thing  which  the  heart  of  the  natural  man  loves  and  holds 
dear,  but  Jesus  would  not  buy.  In  all  this  vast  dazzling 
display  there  was  not  a  single  item  of  merchandise  which 
Jesus  coveted  or  desired.  It  was  the  worst  day’s  business 
the  devil  ever  had.  Jesus  was  the  most  unresponsive  cus¬ 
tomer  before  whom  he  had  ever  spread  his  enchanted  and 
enchanting  wares.  Jesus  was  the  only  man  the  devil  ever 
tackled  to  whom  he  had  not  sold  a  single  item,  not  even 
so  much  as  a  buckle  or  a  button  or  a  spool  of  thread. 
He  had  been  able  to  sell  some  of  his  stuff  to  even  Moses 
and  Elijah,  but  after  Jesus  had  looked  over  all  his  heaped- 
up  counters  He  turned  his  back  on  the  devil  and  “walked 
out  on  him.”  If  every  man  offered  the  same  kind  of 
market  to  the  devil  which  Jesus  offered,  the  devil  would 
have  to  go  out  of  business  and  he  would  retire  into  abso¬ 
lute  and  everlasting  bankruptcy. 

Old  Satan  laid  at  Jesus’  feet  everything  which  satisfies 
the  appetites  of  man,  everything  which  appeals  to  the 
hunger  of  the  animal,  which  excites  and  gratifies  the 
gluttonous  impulses  of  the  beast,  but  his  display  never 
stirred  a  single  thing  in  Jesus’  heart  but  disgust.  Jesus 
looked  on  them.  They  turned  to  dust.  He  blew  them 
away  with  the  breath  of  his  lips.  Satan  laid  at  Jesus’ 
feet  all  the  baubles  and  bubbles  of  vanity  in  all  colors  of 
the  rainbow  shifting  and  shining  with  magical  lights. 
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Jesus  looked  on  them.  They  turned  to  dust.  He  blew 
them  away  with  the  breath  of  his  lips.  Satan  laid  at 
Jesus’  feet  all  earthly  kingdoms  of  pomp  and  glory,  of 
power  and  ease  and  luxury,  the  dream  and  the  desire  and 
the  goal  of  earthy  men.  Jesus  looked  on  them.  They 
turned  to  dust.  He  blew  them  away  with  the  breath  of  his 
lips.  The  devil  failed.  His  failure  was  absolute.  He 
had  not  been  able  to  pluck  a  single  jewel  from  Jesus’ 
crown,  nor  dim  a  light  nor  make  him  poorer  by  so  much 
as  a  thread  plucked  from  his  seamless  robe.  The  magic 
of  the  greatest  magician  the  world  has  ever  known  would 
not  work,  when  he  stood  before  the  glory  of  God  in  Jesus. 
The  great  enchanter’s  rod  of  power  was  broken  like  a 
rod  of  glass.  He  had  shown  Jesus  everything  he  had  to 
sell  and  had  sold  him  nothing.  The  soul  of  Jesus  was 
not  a  market  for  the  devil’s  wares. 

God  marketed  himself  perfectly  through  Jesus.  Jesus 
was  God’s  supreme  market.  Jesus  was  the  only  man 
who  ever  lived  through  whom  God  could  market  all  he 
had.  God  sold  everything  he  had  to  Jesus.  And  today 
the  followers  of  Jesus  are  God’s  bazars.  Here  are  daily 
marketed  the  rubies  and  the  pearls  and  the  diadems  of 
the  heavenly  kingdom.  Jesus  has  a  growing,  widening 
market.  At  first  he  sold  what  he  had  to  a  little  group 
of  fishermen  and  their  humble  friends,  but  now  he  is  sell¬ 
ing  his  wares  to  millions  all  around  the  globe.  While  the 
whole  world  is  not  as  yet  his  market,  he  is  marketing 
his  pearls  throughout  the  whole  world.  The  soul  of  a  good 
man  is  like  the  soul  of  Jesus — it  is  not  a  market  for  evil. 
It  is  not  a  market  for  the  scandal  monger,  for  dirty 
stories,  for  tabloid  newspapers,  for  filth  magazines  and 
for  the  type  of  books  best  handled  with  tongs  as  they 
are  dropped  into  the  ash  can.  Vendors  of  prurient  litera¬ 
ture  seek  in  vain  as  a  market  the  souls  able  to  appreciate 
the  pearls  of  Jesus.  The  doors  of  such  souls  are  forever 
barred  against  such  merchants  and  such  merchandise. 

Sometimes  we  see  a  sign  near  a  vacant  piece  of  ground 
and  the  sign  says:  “This  is  not  a  public  dump.”  The 
minds  of  some  men  are  like  a  public  dump.  Upon  their 
minds  and  souls  as  upon  waste  land  are  cast  ashes  and 
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garbage  and  tin  cans  and  all  the  desolating  rubbish  and 
horrible  backyard  accumulations  of  a  great  city.  What 
should  a  man  make  of  his  soul,  a  public  dump,  or  a  reposi¬ 
tory  of  all  heavenly  treasures?  The  heart  of  the  natural 
man  affords  a  very  narrow  market  for  Jesus’  pearls,  but 
it  is  a  broad  market  and  a  constant  market  for  the  mer¬ 
chandise  of  the  world.  To  this  market  everything  is 
brought  and  in  this  market  everything  is  sold.  Here 
food  in  its  millions  of  tons  is  daily  sold,  and  bales  of 
goods  and  gear  of  every  kind  in  mountainous  heaps  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  stars,  and  here  are  sold  also  radios  and  autos 
and  houses  and  lands  and  stocks  and  bonds  and  paint 
and  powder  and  booze  and  silk  stockings  and  lip  sticks 
and  camels  and  elephants  and  hat  pins  and  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  men  and  women  and  little  children.  But 
ever  through  this  great  world  mart  a  voice  is  crying: 
It  is  the  voice  of  theNazarene,“Who  will  buy  my  pearls?” 

Jesus  did  not  want  his  disciples  to  waste  their  time 
and  spend  their  energies  in  useless  effort  on  entirely  im¬ 
possible  customers.  Therefore  he  said  to  them:  “Give 
not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither  cast  ye 
your  pearls  before  swine  lest  they  trample  them  under 
their  feet  and  turn  again  and  rend  you.”  The  labors 
of  all  centuries  could  never  turn  the  heart  of  a  hog  into  a 
market  for  pearls.  Swine  are  not  subjects  for  education 
in  appreciation.  Their  swinish  nature  is  unchangeable. 
No  one  ever  saw  a  transfigured  hog.  No  one  ever  saw 
a  hog  admiring  a  sunset  or  sniffing  at  the  delicate  fra¬ 
grance  of  a  wild  rose.  These  things  do  not  appeal  to 
the  hog  nature.  The  hog  affords  no  market  for  them 
whatever. 

The  hog,  just  because  he  is  a  hog,  will  be  forever  dead 
to  the  value  and  beauty  of  pearls.  The  Lord  made  the 
hog  and  the  Lord  made  the  pearls  but  he  didn’t  make 
them  for  each  other.  Pearls  add  nothing  to  a  hog’s  con¬ 
tentment;  their  lack  brings  no  sense  of  loss.  Any  man 
who  might  seek  to  waken  admiration  in  a  hog  for  a  string 
of  pearls  would  be  called  a  fool  and  rightly  so.  One  could 
not  think  of  any  proposition  more  absolutely  grotesque 
and  ridiculous  than  to  attempt  to  excite  in  a  hog  any 
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appreciation  of,  or  desire  for,  pearls.  The  hog  has  one 
great  outstanding  characteristic,  and  that  is  a  wholly 
gross  and  insatiable  appetite.  He  is  always  and  alto¬ 
gether  a  beast  and  continually  squeals  for  swill.  His  nose 
is  always  in  the  trough  and  his  eyes  are  never  lifted  to 
the  skies.  And  many  men  are  just  like  swine.  They  are 
simply  and  wholly  monstrous  animals.  All  their  ruling 
appetites  and  hungers  are  the  appetites  and  hungers  of 
the  beast.  They  have  become  wholly  animal  in  their  in¬ 
stincts,  tastes  and  habits.  They  have  broken  down  all 
their  stairways  and  ladders  to  the  sky.  Their  spiritual 
senses  have  atrophied  and  perished  one  by  one.  In  them 
God  is  dead  and  is  dead  forever.  All  that  remains  is 
the  animal  and  the  appetites  of  the  flesh.  They  are  in  fact 
swine.  Jesus  tells  us  not  to  cast  our  pearls  before  them. 
It  is  a  wholly  hopeless  endeavor. 

Jesus  would  not  waste  his  time  in  casting  pearls  before 
swine,  but  he  did  continually  offer  his  pearls  at  what 
seemed  to  the  casual  observer  wholly  impossible  markets. 
Jewelers  would  not  go  into  crowded  tenements,  and  into 
back  alleys,  and  into  terrifying  sub-cellars  to  seek  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  their  pearls.  They  would  not  go  into  the  White¬ 
chapel  district,  London,  seeking  buyers  for  their  precious 
jewels.  But  Jesus  and  all  his  authentic  salesmen  who 
came  after  Him  did  that  very  thing.  Jesus  went  every¬ 
where  offering  his  pearls  to  all  varieties  of  customers,  to 
Zaccheus,  to  the  Samaritan  woman,  to  the  thief  on  the 
cross,  to  publicans  and  harlots  and  sinners,  and  many 
bought  from  Him,  and  still,  praise  God,  they  come  and 
buy.  And  when  they  buy  they  are  eternally  enriched  and 
glorified  forever. 

When  Jesus  talked  with  the  Samaritan  woman  he  was 
trying  to  market  pearls.  It  was  a  most  unusual  and 
amazing  thing  he  was  doing.  He  was  seeking  to  bridge 
the  gulf  which  lay  between  a  Jew  and  a  Samaritan,  be¬ 
tween  an  apparently  hopeless  sinner  and  the  holy  God. 
Even  his  own  disciples  looked  askance  at  him,  for  he  was 
talking  with  a  Samaritan,  and  moreover  with  a  Samari¬ 
tan  who  was  a  woman  of  the  town.  She  was  a  market 
for  every  unholy  thing.  She  had  marketed  her  very  body 
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on  the  street.  She  belonged  to  the  street  with  all  its 
vileness  and  its  obscenities.  What  a  market;  what  an 
impossible  market  for  heaven’s  pearls!  Yet  Jesus  saw 
in  her,  not  only  a  possible,  but  a  hopeful  market.  He  had 
compassion  on  her.  The  fountains  of  the  great  deeps  of 
God’s  love  in  His  heart  were  broken  up  as  He  looked  upon 
her.  His  heart  cried  out  when  He  met  her :  “0  my  sister, 
my  little  sister,  you  have  lost  your  pearls,  you  have  lost 
your  pearls!” 

He  talked  with  her.  He  bridged  the  racial  gulf  which 
lay  between  them.  He  bridged  the  moral  gulf  which  sepa¬ 
rated  her  from  Him.  He  bridged  it  with  God’s  hunger 
for  the  lost.  He  bridged  it  with  God’s  own  pity  for  God’s 
own  child.  He  bridged  it  with  humility  and  gentleness, 
with  forgiveness  and  prayer.  He  bridged  it  with  holiness 
and  with  the  love  which  passeth  understanding.  He  had 
traffic  with  her,  but  it  was  not  the  traffic  of  brutish, 
swinish  men.  It  was  traffic  of  the  skies.  He  was  going 
to  change  a  market  of  Satan’s  into  a  market  of  God’s 
own.  What  is  a  lost  soul  but  a  market  lost  to  God,  and 
to  the  creators  of  all  things  beautiful?  In  her  He  was 
going  to  change  a  market  for  all  evil  into  a  market  for 
all  good,  for  what  is  a  redeemed  soul  but  a  market  which 
has  been  regained  for  God?  What  is  the  fundamental 
business  of  a  true  servant  of  our  Lord  Jesus?  It  is  to  help 
change  all  of  Satan’s  markets  into  markets  of  God’s. 

And  so  he  talked  with  her,  and  as  he  talked  with  her 
a  great  consuming  hunger  and  a  great  consuming  thirst 
for  God  broke  loose  in  her  heart,  and  as  He  talked  He 
lifted  her  out  of  the  company  of  swinish  men  into  celes¬ 
tial  fellowship,  and  as  He  talked  with  her  He  changed 
her,  and  He  cleansed  her,  and  she  began  to  loathe  with 
an  intolerable  disgust  the  things  she  formerly  loved,  and 
all  her  desire  was  lifted  from  the  level  of  the  horrible 
street  up  to  a  place  where  her  heart  and  her  flesh  were 
crying  out  for  the  living  God.  With  eager  soul  and 
eyes  aflame  she  bought,  and  took  out  of  the  hands  of  Jesus 
heaven’s  merchandise.  She  bought  that  day  a  clean  heart 
and  garments  like  the  garments  of  Jesus,  whiter  than 
any  fuller  could  white  them,  whiter  than  the  snow;  she 
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bought  raiment  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb;  she 
bought  crowns  of  God!  she  bought  jewels  and  pearls  of 
Jesus,  and  she  bought  them  with  faith ;  she  bought  them 
with  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart. 

She  went  back  to  her  folks  to  tell  them  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  her  and  to  give  the  name  of  the  marvelous 
magician  of  the  Lord  God  who  had  transformed  her.  All 
the  people  saw  she  was  changed.  It  was  the  transforma¬ 
tion  they  so  clearly  saw  in  her  which  caused  them  to 
rush  forth  pell-mell  to  see  this  man  Jesus.  For  they  saw 
that  she,  who  had  been  the  shame  of  their  town,  was  now 
clothed  with  glory,  and  decked  like  a  bride  with  the  gar¬ 
ments  and  crowns  and  jewels  she  had  bought  with  a 
broken  heart  at  the  curb  of  Jacob’s  well. 

The  neighbors  whispered  together:  “See,  she  has  got 
back  again  her  pretty  white  clothes  and  the  pearls  she 
had  lost."  Yes,  there  they  were,  in  shining  ropes  and 
strands,  modesty,  truth,  holiness,  peace,  joy,  hope,  the 
beautiful  priceless  pearls  of  Jesus.  Her  body  now  was 
the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  She  had  a  new  heart,  and 
in  her  heart  made  new  there  glowed  all  the  lights  of 
heaven.  And  she  bought  new  jewels  every  day  and  took 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  Jesus.  And  she  looked  at  her 
pearls  always  and  sang  aloud  in  her  joy,  and  in  their 
myriad  shifting  lights  of  ruby  and  opal  and  emerald 
and  rose,  she  saw  crimson  stains  and  said:  “On  every 
pearl  I  see  the  blood  of  Jesus.” 

Some  of  the  rarest  souls  of  life  have  died  of  hunger 
and  sorrow  as  life’s  rejected  ones  because  they  found  no 
market  for  their  pearls.  Schubert,  with  a  heart  filled 
with  a  thousand  and  one  songs  of  heaven,  starved  to 
death,  and  was  dust  before  the  world  awoke  to  his  genius 
and  opened  its  heart  as  a  market  of  God’s  to  these  rhapso¬ 
dies  of  the  skies.  The  world  gave  Burns,  that  skylark 
among  all  song  birds  of  the  world,  a  place  as  a  whiskey 
gauger  and  let  him  die  poor,  obscure,  embittered,  broken. 
And  Keats,  wounded  to  death  by  the  harshness  and 
cruelty  and  indifference  of  the  world,  wrote  for  himself 
this  epitaph :  “His  name  was  writ  in  water.” 
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Exalted  arts  have  died  one  by  one  because  their  mar¬ 
kets  failed.  Keys  of  God,  once  possessed,  have  been  lost 
forever  because  in  this  hard,  unbelieving,  unseeing  world 
heralds  of  the  sky,  who  came  down  to  sell  us  glory  out 
of  God’s  heart,  found  no  market  in  the  souls  of  men. 
Even  the  Nazarene  himself,  last  of  all  and  chief  of  all 
God’s  messengers,  found  but  narrow  and  fickle  markets 
here  below.  He  cried  aloud  in  all  the  market  places  of 
life  the  crowns  and  jewels  of  heaven,  but  the  souls  of 
men  were  dead  and  few  would  buy,  and  at  last  the  mob, 
enraged  at  such  a  light  cast  upon  their  ways  of  darkness, 
trampled  under  swine’s  feet  the  pearls  of  heaven,  and  rent 
Jesus  with  many  a  grievous  wound,  and  smote  Him  sore 
until  He  bowed  in  death’s  anguish  on  Calvary’s  hill,  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  shrouded  sky,  and  a  quaking  earth; 
and  a  mighty  shout,  went  back  home  to  God. 

If  we  were  selling  jewels  our  principal  pleasure  would 
not  be  found  in  thoughts  of  material  profit  from  the  sale 
of  a  string  of  pearls,  but  in  the  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  the  buyer  of  a  divinely  beautiful  thing.  “Look,  lady,” 
we  would  say,  “at  this  string  of  pearls.  These  pearls 
are  like  the  foam  of  the  sea ;  they  are  like  a  fiock  of  snow- 
white  sheep  enfolded  in  pastures  green ;  they  have  in  them 
all  the  delicate  tints  of  dawn  and  of  the  rose  of  the  sky 
when  the  sun  goes  down;  they  have  borrowed  all  delica¬ 
cies  of  color  from  the  shifting  lights  in  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  ocean  tides  when  day  is  done  and  the  sun  burns  low: 
see  how  they  glow  with  fire  like  tiny  flames  in  mounds  of 
snow ;  even  angels  of  heaven  must  desire  to  wear  them — 
will  you  buy  my  pearls.  Is  your  soul  a  market  for  beauty 
and  such  beauty  as  shines  in  these?” 

We  saw  one  day  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  city 
of  Chicago  the  picture  of  a  marsh  under  the  light  of 
dying  day.  In  its  going  down  the  sun  had  changed  all 
the  pools  of  the  lonely  looking  marsh  into  pools  of  blood. 
The  melancholy  and  the  loneliness,  the  sadness  and  the 
unspeakable  beauty  of  that  flaring  sky  and  the  ensan¬ 
guined  pools  around  which  one  saw  curlews  flying  and 
crying,  made  an  appeal  to  our  heart  which  could  not  be 
denied.  “Sold!”  we  cried.  It  straightway  had  found  in 
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us  a  market,  a  market  passionate  and  greatly  desiring. 
We  could  not  buy  it,  for  the  price  lifted  it  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  eager  lifted  hands,  but  it  has  a  place 
forever  on  memory’s  walls,  in  the  picture  gallery  of  the 
soul  where  all  life’s  fairest,  sweetest  pictures  are.  We 
do  not  own  it,  but  we  possess  it  and  we  possess  it  forever. 

Here  is  a  piece  of  lace  aged  by  centuries.  It  is  a  work 
of  matchless  patience  and  skill  and  love.  Eyes  turned 
dark  and  dead  in  the  making  of  it.  It  was  owned  by 
noble  ladies  whose  breasts  are  dust.  In  every  thread  of 
it  there  is  history  of  romance,  of  love’s  intrigues,  of  hate, 
of  murder,  of  war,  of  brave  gallants  and  beautiful  women 
who  lived  long,  long  time  ago.  It  adorned  the  neck  of 
the  bride :  it  was  stripped  from  the  garments  of  the  dying 
and  of  the  dead :  it  was  the  possession  of  countess,  duch¬ 
ess,  princess,  queen:  it  is  fairy  lace  spun  in  the  light  of 
the  moon;  it  is  like  gossamer  webs  which  spiders  weave 
and  hang  en jeweled  and  sparkling  on  the  grass  and  leaves 
and  trees  of  early  morning;  it  is  rare  and  rarely  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  it  is  an  exquisite  priceless  thing,  but  it  must  be  sold. 
Has  it  found  a  market  in  you?  Lady,  will  you  buy? 

Here  is  a  statue  chiseled  in  Athens  long  years  before 
Alexander  went  forth  at  the  head  of  his  armies  to  bow  all 
nations  at  his  feet.  It  is  entitled,  “The  Dreamer.”  Every 
line  in  this  figure  reveals  grace  and  strength  and  beauty. 
It  is  vivid  as  something  breathing  and  living.  Look  at 
the  eyes.  Dead  eyes,  dumb  eyes  of  stone?  Ah,  no.  These 
eyes  are  forever  staring  at  some  distant  glory  hidden 
from  the  eyes  of  mortal  men.  He  cannot  tell  us  what  he 
sees,  but  in  his  face  a  stillness  lies  as  though  a  heart 
were  healed  and  a  heart  were  cured  by  the  sight  of  a 
land  where  all  tears  are  wiped  away.  He  stares  forever 
at  a  glory  hidden  in  the  distant  skies,  and  sometimes  old, 
worn,  weary  men  look  a  long  time  at  his  face  and  then 
suddenly  begin  to  sob  and  weep.  “Have  we  a  market 
here,”  the  sculptor  cries,  “who  will  buy  my  pearls?” 

Here  is  Whistler’s  portrait  of  his  mother.  How  we  love 
her  severe,  but  altogether  dear  sweet  face,  and  how  we 
love  that  bit  of  lace  at  her  wrist  and  at  her  throat !  The 
spirit  of  the  simplicity  and  the  sincerity  and  the  truth 
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of  it  all  grips  and  holds  us  where  we  stand.  We  stand  a 
long  time  here  and  silently.  We  should  like  to  kneel  and 
put  our  head  in  the  lap  of  the  lady  pictured  there  as  we 
put  our  head  in  our  mother’s  lap  when  we  lived  in  Boy- 
land,  Paradise  Lane,  in  the  land  of  Away  Back  There. 
We  should  like  to  kneel  and  kiss  that  lady’s  hand.  We 
should  like  to  stoop  still  lower  and  kiss  the  very  hem  of 
her  dress.  For  the  portrait  Whistler  painted  was  not  of 
his  mother  alone,  but  of  ours  and  yours  and  of  all  of  us 
who  have  known  experimentally  the  sacrificial  love,  the 
forgiveness,  the  tenderness,  the  comprehension,  the  pa¬ 
tience,  the  boundless  compassion  of  a  mother  who  gave 
her  body  and  soul  to  be  the  home  of  God.  Have  you  room 
for  this?  Will  you  buy  my  pearls? 

Here  is  Stephen  transfigured.  God’s  glory  in  him  has 
made  his  face  divinely  beautiful — “as  it  were  the  face  of 
an  angel.”  He  is  staring  at  the  sky.  He  says :  “Behold, 
I  see  the  heavens  opened  and  the  Son  of  man  standing 
on  the  right  hand  of  God !”  We  see  him  in  the  very  act 
of  buying  with  his  blood  the  pearls  of  Jesus. 

Here  are  three  young  men.  They  stand  in  the  midst  of 
a  vast  concourse  of  people  assembled  on  a  great  plain. 
All  the  world  is  there.  The  world  is  there  and  bows  be¬ 
fore  the  god  of  the  world.  All  bow  except  three.  They 
do  not  bow.  No  power  in  earth  can  make  them  bow. 
They  belong  to  the  divinest  crowd  of  men  in  all  history, 
the  non-conformists.  They  are  the  men  who  held  truth 
and  based  their  lives  upon  it  as  upon  a  rock.  They  were 
men  who  had  convictions,  who  held  to  a  course  and  who 
could  be  no  more  turned  from  their  road  than  the  stars 
in  their  courses.  They  had  established  themselves  in  God, 
and  they  had  foundations  which  could  not  be  riven  nor 
shaken.  They  could  not  be  “conformed”  by  the  power 
of  this  world  because  they  had  been  “transformed”  by  the 
power  of  God.  They  are  required  to  bow  to  the  god  of 
this  world.  If  they  do  not  bow,  there  awaits  them  the 
burning  fiery  furnace  seven  times  heated.  What  will 
their  answer  be? 

And  they  said:  “0  king  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  are  not 
careful  to  answer  thee  in  this  matter.  If  it  be  so,  our 
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God  whom  we  serve  is  able  to  deliver  us  from  thy  burn¬ 
ing  fiery  furnace,  and  he  will  deliver  us  out  of  thine  hand, 
O  king.  But  if  not,  be  it  known  unto  thee,  O  king,  that 
we  will  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor  worship  the  golden  image 
which  thou  hast  set  up.”  And  Nebuchadnezzar  was  full 
of  fury,  but  all  the  heavens  began  to  cheer.  Here  is  man¬ 
hood.  Manhood  illustrated  and  exemplified.  Here  are 
men.  Look  at  them  well.  Nothing  more  splendid  in 
human  conduct  was  ever  unveiled  to  human  eyes.  As 
we  gaze  upon  them  may  we  get  the  lift  of  the  faith  that 
dared  for  truth’s  sake  such  a  death.  As  we  gaze  upon 
them  may  we  borrow  from  them  the  glory  of  their  loyalty 
to  God,  a  loyalty  which  no  fires  kindled  by  the  hand  of 
man  could  scorch  or  daunt.  Are  we  able  to-day  to  market 
at  the  gates  of  a  world’s  admiration  and  emulation  the 
history  of  such  men,  men  who  taught  one  of  the  haught¬ 
iest  and  most  tyrannous  kings  who  ever  lived  that  there 
were  some  things  that  even  a  king  could  not  do :  that  not 
even  such  as  he  could  break  or  bend  a  will  forged  in  the 
fires,  and  under  the  hammers,  of  God.  Does  our  world 
to-day  furnish  a  market  for  men,  for  men  such  as  Shad- 
rach,  Meshach  and  Abednego?  Or  is  all  the  admiration 
reserved  for  champion  baseball  players  and  prize  fight¬ 
ers? 

We  attended  long  years  ago  a  recital  by  a  highly  gifted 
Polish  youth.  He  faced  a  friendly,  sympathetic  audience, 
expectant,  and  desiring  crowns  for  him.  They  enjoyed 
all  the  program,  but  awaited  with  specially  pleasurable 
anticipations  the  rendition  of  an  original  composition.  It 
was  the  song  of  a  violin,  a  violin  out  of  which  a  voice  was 
crying,  a  violin  out  of  which  a  spirit  came  to  move  our 
hearts  with  sorrow  and  touch  our  eyes  with  tears. 

Through  the  major  theme  ran  a  minor  strain  like  a 
song,  and  the  song  was  a  silver  stream,  and  the  silver 
stream  became  at  times  a  cascade  of  milk-white,  rose- 
tinted  pearls.  This  song  within  a  song  haunted  all  hearts 
with  its  plaintive  cadences,  and  in  it  was  a  little  run  of 
silver  notes  with  a  pause  or  catch,  as  though  a  sob  had 
been  suddenly  stopped  or  choked  in  somebody’s  throat, 
and  it  was  just  at  the  end  of  that  little  pause  or  catch 
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that  a  hand  seemed  to  catch  and  squeeze  our  heart  and 
fill  it  with  something  which  was  half  ecstacy  and  half 
pain.  The  song  of  the  violin  ceased  and  in  the  silence 
all  souls  there  spoke  the  same  language  and  felt  the  same 
thing.  A  mist  of  tears  was  in  our  eyes.  The  composer 
and  artist  had  sold  us  what  he  came  to  sell.  Every  soul 
there  was  a  market  for  his  pearls. 

Our  father  called  us  in  from  play  long  years  ago  to 
hear  him  read  an  old  poem  he  dearly  loved.  We  won¬ 
dered  what  he  wanted  of  us.  He  said:  “Sit  down  in 
that  chair.”  We  sat  down  and  he  began  to  read  the  poem 
to  us.  We  can  recall  but  part  of  it,  and  the  stanzas  we 
give  here  we  quote  from  a  somewhat  imperfect  memory. 
The  stanzas  ran  something  like  this : 

“O  a  wonderful  stream  is  the  river  time 
As  it  flows  through  the  realm  of  tears, 

With  a  faultless  rhythm  and  musical  rhyme. 

And  a  broader  sweep  and  a  surge  sublime 
As  it  blends  in  the  ocean  of  years.” 

“How  the  winters  are  drifting  like  flakes  of  snow 
And  the  summers  like  birds  between, 

And  the  years  in  the  sheaf  how  they  come  and  go 
On  the  river’s  breast  with  its  ebb  and  flow, 

As  they  glide  in  the  shadow  of  sheen.” 

“There’s  a  magical  isle  down  the  river  time 
Where  the  softest  of  airs  are  plasdng; 

There’s  a  summer  sky  and  a  tropical  clime 
And  a  voice  as  sweet  as  a  vesper’s  chime. 

And  June  with  the  roses  is  straying.” 

“And  the  name  of  this  isle  is  the  Long  Ago 
And  we  bury  our  treasures  there; 

There  are  brows  of  beauty  and  bosoms  of  snow; 

There  are  heaps  of  dust — 0  we  love  them  so; 

There  are  trinkets  and  tresses  of  hair.” 

“There  are  fragments  of  songs,  that  nobody  sings; 

There  are  parts  of  an  infant’s  prayer; 

There’s  a  lute  untouched  and  a  harp  without  strings; 

There  are  broken  vows  and  pieces  of  rings 
And  the  garments  our  dead  used  to  wear.” 

After  the  reading  our  father  looked  up  and  regarded 
us  silently  for  a  little  while.  He  was  a  very  beautiful 
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reader  and  he  was  himself  a  poet.  The  heart  of  the  boy 
had  been  touched.  “Did  you  like  that?”  he  questioned. 
The  boy  could  not  speak  because  of  his  emotion  but  he 
nodded  his  head  up  and  down.  The  poet  had  found  a 
market  in  the  heart  of  a  boy.  He  had  sold  his  pearls. 

Ernest  Renan  in  his  noted  Life  of  Jesus  tries  to  prove 
that  He  was  not  God,  while  admitting  that  He  was  the 
best  man  and  the  most  wonderful  man  who  ever  lived. 
In  the  closing  chapter  of  his  book,  however,  he  practically 
admits  the  divinity  of  Jesus  in  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
tributes  ever  paid  to  the  Nazarene,  the  Son  of  God. 

“Rest  now  in  thy  glory,  noble  founder.  Thy  work  is 
completed ;  thy  divinity  is  established.  A  thousand  times 
more  living,  a  thousand  times  more  loved  since  thy  death 
than  during  the  days  of  thy  pilgrimage  here  below,  thou 
hast  become  so  completely  the  corner  stone  of  humanity, 
that  to  tear  thy  name  from  this  world  would  be  to  shake 
it  to  its  foundations.  Complete  vanquisher  of  death,  take 
possession  of  thy  kingdom,  and  along  the  royal  road  which 
thou  hast  traced  shall  follow  thee  ages  of  adorers.”  And 
these  wonderful  words  proclaimed  what  fact  to  the  world? 
This  fact :  the  soul  of  Renan  had  become  a  market  for  the 
pearls  of  Jesus. 

And  thy  soul,  0  friend,  is  in  God’s  market  and  dost  thou 
open  wide  the  door  when  out  in  the  street  a  voice,  the 
sweetest  voice  that  ever  thrilled  the  heart  of  life,  begins 
to  cry,  “Who  will  buy  my  pearls?” 

We  pray  that  your  soul  may  hunger  for  God  and  that 
the  whole  range  of  your  desire  may  be  lifted  to  the  high 
level  of  our  Lord  Jesus  whose  song  is  in  the  heavens. 
May  your  appreciation  of  heavenly  values  be  an  exalted 
appreciation  and  may  your  abiding  joy  be  in  the  pearls 
possessed,  the  pearls  stained  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  stained 
as  rose  leaves  are  stained  by  the  fires  of  summer  skies. 

Dreamers  of  God,  aspiring  to  His  high  and  holy  ways, 
we  enjoin  each  one  of  you  to  build  a  soul  which  will  be 
a  market  for  heavenly  merchandise,  a  soul  where  every 
great  idea  and  ideal  will  be  made  welcome,  where  every 
lofty  vision  and  purpose  will  be  comprehended  and  shared, 
where  truth  will  ever  find  an  open  door,  where  the  poets. 
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the  thinkers,  the  dreamers,  the  singers,  the  creators  of 
beautiful  things  will  always  find  a  market  for  their  wares, 
a  soul  eager  to  buy  and  possess  all  that  which  made  the 
heart  of  Jesus  shine  and  sing,  and  so,  discerning,  in  all 
the  merchandise  of  life  offered  daily  at  your  door,  the 
things  of  eternal  value  and  of  imperishable  beauty,  you 
will  sell  all  that  you  have  in  order  to  possess  these,  and 
thus  be  forever  enriched,  adorned,  beatified. 


THE  BIBLE  IN  ITS  SETTING 

BY  PRESIDENT  MELVIN  GROVE  KYLE,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Is  There  Anything  New  in  Temptation? 

Primitive  man  is  now  before  us  in  all  the  simplicity 
of  his  environment  and  manner  of  life  with  no  one  to 
limit  his  life  by  dividing  things  with  him  and  no  heredity 
to  live  down.  According  to  this  account  there  was  no 
animal  drag  upon  his  character,  no  beastly  tendencies  to 
overcome.  There  was  an  absolute  break  between  him  and 
the  beasts;  he  was  made  in  the  “Image  of  God.”  Thus 
not  with  a  downcast,  but  an  uplifted,  disposition  he  came 
to  face  the  test  of  character  at  the  beginning  of  the  moral 
history  of  the  race.  Of  such  people  is  the  account  of  the 
temptation  which  follows.  Notwithstanding  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  this  narrative  and  all  the  puerilities  which  have 
been  attributed  to  it,  we  will  yet  find  it  the  most  profound 
psychological  document  on  the  subject  of  temptation 
which  the  world  possesses.  It  is  so  simple  in  statement 
that  the  little  listeners  about  the  knees  of  the  bedtime 
story-teller  may  well  understand  it;  so  profound  in  its 
delineation  of  life  and  experience  that  the  philosophers 
and  the  metaphysicians  of  the  world  may  drop  their  plum¬ 
met  into  its  depths  and  it  will  swing  clear.  The  study 
of  temptation,  and  especially  of  this  temptation  at  the 
threshold  of  life,  raises  and  involves  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions. 

(1)  Definitions.  Temptation  is  an  incitement  of  nat¬ 
ural  desires  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  set.  That  temptation 
is  an  incitement  needs  no  buttressing;  it  will  not  be 
disputed.  That  it  is  an  incitement  of  natural  desires, 
God-given  desires,  is  also  as  immediately  patent.  These 
desires  being  given  by  the  Creator,  and  being  a  part  of 
the  nature  He  gave  us,  cannot  in  themselves  be  wrong, 
when  exercised  within  the  proper  bounds,  made  to  serve 
the  purpose  for  which  intended  and  that  only.  Temp¬ 
tation  is  an  incitement  to  these  desires  to  go  beyond  the 
bounds  set,  the  legitimate  realm  for  their  proper  gratifica¬ 
tion,  that  they  may  be  prostituted  to  selfish  ends  and 
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drawn  out  into  that  evil  realm  of  human  experience  de¬ 
nominated  in  Scripture  “the  world.” 

(2)  The  field  of  temptation  is  curiously  delimited  by 
John  (1  Jn.  2:16) :  “All  that  is  in  the  world,  the  lust 
of  the  fiesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes  and  the  pride  of  life,  is 
not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world.”  The  meaning 
of  this  brief  description  of  temptation  will  become  per¬ 
fectly  plain  upon  considering  the  simplest  forms  of  temp¬ 
tation.  There  is  in  all  of  us  a  Desire  to  Enjoy  Things, 
the  appetites  and  appetences.  The  gratification  of  these 
is  a  natural  pleasure  and  a  God-given  one,  when  exercised 
within  proper  bounds.  But  if  one  yield  to  the  incitement 
of  this  desire  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  set  and  become 
gluttonous  and  a  debauchee  or  possessed  of  a  murderous 
hate,  he  has  gone  beyond  the  bounds  set  and  the  Desire 
to  Enjoy  Things  has  become  “The  lust  of  the  fiesh.”  Such 
yielding  leads  men  into  beastliness. 

Then  there  is  also  in  all  of  us  a  Desire  to  Obtain  Things ; 
it  is  intended  by  a  beneficent  Creator  to  make  us  active 
and  energetic,  to  keep  us  from  being  disastrously  lazy. 
This  desire  to  secure  the  results  of  one’s  efforts  and  have 
private  possessions  is  a  natural  desire,  God-given  and  in 
itself  innocent  within  its  own  proper  bounds  and  for  the 
purpose  given.  The  attempt  to  deny  it  leads  to  all  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  the  first  wild  extreme  Com¬ 
munism  of  the  tragic  experiment  in  Russia.  Within  a 
year  stark  famine  was  abroad  in  the  towns  of  that  land 
and  people  who  lived  in  accord  with  this  law  of  nature 
had  to  go  in  and  feed  those  people  to  keep  them  from 
starving  to  death.  When  people  living  on  the  land  learned 
that  they  could  not  retain  the  results  of  their  labor  beyond 
the  bare  necessities  of  life,  they  simply  raised  that  amount 
and  left  the  people  in  the  towns  to  starve,  victims  of  their 
own  vicious  system.  But  when  this  Desire  to  Obtain 
Things  yields  to  the  incitement  to  grab  and  grasp,  to 
devour  widow’s  houses  and  ruthlessly  possess  itself  of 
what  legitimately  belongs  to  others,  then  the  Desire  to 
Obtain  Things  has  yielded  to  a  tempting  incitement  and 
has  become  the  “lust  of  the  eyes.” 
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There  is  still  another  kind  of  desire,  The  Desire  to  Do 
Things,  ambition  for  achievement.  This  scale  of  desires 
is  evidently  an  ascending  one;  the  Desire  to  Enjoy  Things 
is  on  the  lowest  plane,  that  of  the  physical  desires  and 
the  instincts,  the  Desire  to  Obtain  Things  rises  to  a  higher 
plain  of  useful  activity,  and  the  Desire  to  Do  Things  is 
that  God-given  ambition  of  life  that  points  the  way  to  the 
achievements  of  the  race  and  to  those  triumphs  still  to  be 
won.  Here  is  aspiration,  ambition  in  its  best  sense.  But 
if  one  becomes  ruthless  in  his  attempts  to  achieve  and 
seeks  to  rise  by  pulling  others  down,  determined  to  domi¬ 
nate  at  any  cost  to  others  or  loss  of  self-respect,  the  nat¬ 
ural  desire  has  then  yielded  to  the  incentive  to  go  beyond 
the  bounds  set  and  has  become  the  “pride  of  life.”  An 
illustration  in  nature  of  this  evil  disposition  may  be  seen 
at  Sea-lion  rock  at  the  Golden  Gate  of  the  harbor  of  San 
Francisco.  The  sea  lions  come  out  there  to  sun  them¬ 
selves,  each  desirous  of  the  best  “place  in  the  sun.” 
Around  the  lowest  ledge  of  the  rock  is  a  row  of  little 
lions ;  above  them  a  row  of  bigger  ones,  and  so  on  to  the 
top,  and  there  is  the  biggest  and  the  bulliest  lion  of  them 
all.  If  a  bigger  than  he  comes  up,  he  shoves  him  off  and 
takes  his  place!  How  like  vicious  human  competition 
that  is! 

Now  John  says  of  these  three  perverted  desires  that 
these  are  “All  that  is  in  the  world.”  Are  these  three 
indeed  the  utmost  limit  of  the  field  of  temptation?  Are 
there  no  other  human  desires  to  be  perverted?  Let  us 
see:  the  Desire  to  Enjoy  Things  has  to  do  with  all  that 
goes  on  within;  the  Desire  of  Obtain  Things,  with  all 
that  comes  in  from  without,  and  the  Desire  to  Do  Things, 
with  all  that  goes  out  from  within.  Now  when  we  have 
taken  account  of  all  that  goes  on  within,  and  all  that 
comes  in  from  without  and  all  that  goes  out  from  within, 
what  field  is  left  unexplored?  John  was  right  when  he 
said,  “All  that  is  in  the  world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the 
lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  Pride  of  Life.” 

(3)  If  we  would  understand  the  narrative  of  tempta¬ 
tion  recorded  in  Genesis,  it  is  now  in  order  to  read  that 
narrative  of  the  temptation  of  our  first  parents  in  the 
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light  of  these  facts.  The  Tempter  {Gen.  3:1)  addresses 
the  woman  with  aph,  a  sneer,  “humph!”  Hath  God 
said  “that  ye  shall  not  eat  of  all  the  trees  of  the  garden.” 
This  was  a  direct  insinuation  that  she  was  being  deprived 
of  something  desirable,  and  so  an  appeal  to  the  Desire 
to  Enjoy  Things.  The  woman  parleyed  a  little  with  the 
tempter  in  a  way  that  showed  her  interest  in  the  sugges¬ 
tion.  Then  the  Tempter  declared  boldly,  “Ye  shall  not 
surely  die.”  What  we  are  unjustly  deprived  of  always 
seems  very  desirable.  Here  was  a  direct  assertion  that 
God  was  deceiving  them  in  the  prohibition  and  so  was  an 
appeal  to  the  Desire  to  Obtain  Things.  Now  the  Tempter 
hastened  to  the  remaining  part  of  the  field  of  temptation 
by  saying,  “For  God  doth  know  that  in  the  day  ye  eat 
thereof,  ye  shall  become  as  Gods,  knowing  good  and  evil” 
{Gen.  3:5).  There  is  here  no  suggestion  of  the  gods  of 
polytheism.  These  persons  knew  one  God  and  all  that 
the  devil  said  was,  “ye  shall  become  two  more  Gods  like 
unto  him  whom  you  know.”  This  was  an  astounding 
appeal  to  the  Desire  to  Do  Things,  the  innate  love  of 
achievement,  that  ambition  which  has  carried  men  to  the 
throne,  swept  the  earth  with  devouring  armies,  and  im¬ 
pels  the  criminal  elements  of  the  world  to  risk  everything 
that  they  may  ride  ruthlessly  over  the  rights  of  others 
and  possess  and  dominate. 

Now,  of  course,  the  woman  was  yielding  all  along  the 
course  of  the  temptation,  but  the  narrator  found  it  con¬ 
venient  to  relate  one  thing  at  a  time.  So  the  narrative 
now  goes  on  to  tell  us  of  the  yielding.  “The  woman  saw 
that  the  tree  was  good  for  food”  and  she  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  the  Desire  to  Enjoy  Things.  Then  she 
saw  that  it  was  “pleasant  to  the  eyes,”  and  she  yielded 
to  the  temptation  to  Obtain  Things.  Last  of  all  she  saw 
that  it  was  a  tree  “to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise,”  and 
she  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  Do  Things.  Thus  there 
was  a  yielding  throughout  the  whole  field  of  temptation ; 
every  possibility  of  going  wrong  had  been  tried  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  tried.  They  went  wrong  over  the  whole  field; 
human  nature  became  corrupted  and  debased  in  every 
field  of  experience.  It  was  not  that  there  were  no  possi- 
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bilities  of  good  in  the  race,  but  that  evil  had  won  the 
field  of  desire.  All  this  was  true  of  both  the  man  and 
the  woman.  When  the  woman  took  of  the  fruit  she  also 
“gave  unto  her  husband  with  her.”  He  was  “with  her” 
all  the  time  and  both  the  tempter  and  the  woman  used 
plural  pronouns  in  the  conversation.  Man  was  present, 
was  included  in  the  conversation,  and  partook  of  the  fruit 
given  to  him.  So  that  while  “woman”  was  “first”  in  the 
temptation,  man  was  certainly  a  bad  “second.”  Every 
man  is  what  his  wife  makes  out  of  him. 

The  leadership  of  woman  in  the  temptation,  and  the 
assertion  of  it  as  a  fact,  has  puzzled  some  theologians  and 
has  stirred  the  ire  of  some  modern  feminists.  It  is  a 
question  of  psychology  and  some  theologians  and  most 
feminists  do  not  know  much  about  psychology.  Men  and 
women  are  not  alike;  she  was  made  benegado,  “corre¬ 
sponding  to  him”  not  “identical  with  him.”  Woman  is 
the  mother  of  the  race.  In  her  the  heart  element  was 
the  stronger,  in  him  the  head  element.  Now  the  field  of 
temptation  is  the  field  of  desire  which  lies  in  the  emo¬ 
tional,  or  heart  element.  Just  because  woman  is  the 
mother  of  the  race  and  the  heart  element  stronger  in  her, 
she  was  more  attainable  in  the  field  of  temptation.  She 
was  “deceived,”  but  the  man  followed  with  his  eyes  open. 

(4)  The  temptation  of  the  First  Adam  cannot  be 
rightly  considered  apart  from  the  temptation  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Adam.  The  temptation  of  our  Lord  is  recounted  in 
Math.  4:1-11 ;  Luke  4:1-13).  The  record  is  the  same,  but 
the  order  of  recital  is  slightly  different.  We  will  follow 
the  order  in  Luke  for  a  reason  that  will  be  at  once  obvious. 

Our  Lord  had  fasted  for  forty  days  and  “afterward 
was  an  hungered.”  Any  mention  of  food  to  a  hungry 
man  makes  the  “mouth  water,”  and  immediately  incites 
the  Desire  to  Enjoy  Things.  The  tempter  came  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  Jesus  with  his  divine  power  should  make 
bread  out  of  the  stones.  He  could  do  so  on  occasion, 
but  this  was  not,  to  his  mind,  an  occasion.  He  would  not 
prostitute  his  powers  to  selfish  ends.  He  heard  the  knock 
at  the  door  of  the  Desire  to  Enjoy  Things.  It  was  a  real 
temptation,  he  felt  the  pull  on  his  desire,  for  he  was 
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hungry ;  he  heard  and  answered  from  within,  but  he  did 
not  open  the  door. 

Then  the  Tempter  tried  another  avenue  to  the  soul  of 
Jesus.  He  took  him  to  a  high  mountain;  whether  he 
transported  him  in  body  or  in  mind  does  not  matter,  he 
takes  us  both  ways.  He  showed  him  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  and  promised  him  possession,  if  he  would  “fall 
down  and  worship  him.”  The  stupendousness  of  this  bid 
need  not  surprise  us ;  it  is  after  all  the  temptation  which 
in  effect  is  presented  to  every  young  person  at  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  life,  unlimited  success,  if  they  be  not  too  scrupulous, 
which  is  to  fall  down  and  worship  him!  Now  Jesus  had 
come  to  obtain  allegiance  of  the  whole  world;  here  was 
a  suggestion  of  an  easier  way.  Ultimately  he  will  be 
“King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords,”  “Every  knee  shall 
bow.”  Of  course,  the  suggestion  of  an  easier  way  to 
succeed  appealed  to  him.  He  heard  from  within  and 
answered,  but  he  did  not  open  the  door. 

Then  the  tempter  took  him  to  a  pinnacle  of  the  Temple 
above  the  seething  multitude  in  the  court  below  and  said, 
“Cast  thyself  down,”  and  buttressed  the  temptation  by 
quoting  Scripture:  “He  shall  give  his  angels  charge 
over  thee,  and  keep  thee,  and  in  their  hands  they  shall 
bear  thee  up  lest  at  any  time  thou  dash  thy  foot  against 
a  stone.”  He  sometimes  quotes  Scripture  quite  as  per¬ 
tinently  now.  Now  here  again  was  something  which  nat¬ 
urally  appealed  to  Jesus;  He  came  to  receive  at  last  the 
acclaim  of  all  the  world,  when  every  tongue  shall  confess. 
This  was  the  highest  and  holiest  ambition  of  the  life  of 
the  Messiah.  So  he  heard  the  appeal  and  answered  from 
within,  but  he  did  not  open  the  door.  He  not  only  an¬ 
swered  the  temptation,  but  brought  into  view  the  cri¬ 
terion  of  all  true  miracles,  a  high  and  holy  purpose; 
God  may  not  be  called  upon  to  do  stunts. 

Thus  the  tempter  had  tried  every  avenue  that  leads  to 
the  human  soul.  It  is  said  of  the  Christ,  “He  was  tempted 
in  all  points,  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.”  Some 
people  have  objected  that  they  have  many  temptations 
which  did  not  come  to  Jesus.  Of  course  they  have;  the 
Scripture  says  nothing  here  on  that  subject.  It  is  not 
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speaking  of  the  temptations.  There  are  a  thousand  indi¬ 
vidual  temptations  which  may  assail  us  which  did  not 
assail  Him.  What  the  Scripture  speaks  of  are  the 
“points”  of  temptation,  the  avenues  of  access  to  the  soul. 
He  was  tempted  in  all  “points”  like  as  we  are.  The  temp¬ 
ter  tried  every  avenue  that  leads  to  the  soul,  every  “point” 
at  which  temptation  can  assail  us,  the  Desire  to  Enjoy 
Things,  the  desire  to  Obtain  Things,  and  the  Desire  to  Do 
Things.  The  devil  tempted  Him,  but  He  sinned  not. 

(5)  The  possibility  of  the  temptation  of  perfect  per¬ 
sons  seems  in  practical  life  as  an  academic  question. 
There  are  no  such  persons  in  this  world.  But,  there  have 
been;  the  First  Adam  and  the  Second.  The  narrative 
in  Genesis  is  of  the  First  and  inevitably  links  itself  with 
the  Second.  This  demands  consideration,  if  this  Genesis 
narrative  is  to  be  vindicated  as  trustworthy.  If  perfect 
human  persons  cannot  be  tempted,  then  the  narrative 
under  consideration  cannot  be  true.  The  possibility  of 
such  temptation  becomes  clear  enough,  when  we  return 
to  the  definition  of  temptation.  It  is  the  incitement  of 
natural  desires  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  set.  As  the 
powers  are  natural,  God-given,  there  is  no  evil  to  begin 
with.  The  temptation  is  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  set. 
But  the  incitement  of  man’s  interest  may  come  within  the 
bounds  set  where  the  exercise  of  the  desire  is  perfectly 
legitimate.  Unless  there  be  aroused  a  disposition  to  go 
beyond  the  bounds  set,  there  is  no  sin.  The  First  Adam 
yielded  to  the  incitement  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  set.  The 
Second  Adam  heard  the  appeal  and  felt  the  incitement, 
but  refused  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  set.  Thus  the  narra¬ 
tives  are  vindicated  and  the  possibility  of  the  temptation 
of  perfect  human  persons  becomes  evident.  Whether  or 
not  this  would  be  true  of  other  than  human  persons  we 
cannot  know  until  we  can  comprehend  such  persons  and 
their  bounds  set. 

(6)  The  failure  of  the  First  Adam  and  the  success 
of  the  Second  is  of  transcendent  practical  interest  to  us. 
It  is  said  of  Jesus  that  he  was  “led  of  the  Spirit  into  the 
wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil.”  The  emphasis 
here  is  not  upon  the  temptation,  but  upon  the  leading 
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of  the  Spirit.  The  Spirit  was  not  in  the  service  of  the 
devil,  but  in  the  service  of  the  Master.  His  leading  was 
not  to  be  the  busy  marts  of  the  city,  where,  on  the  devil’s 
own  ground,  temptation  is  most  alluring  and  has  greatest 
seductiveness,  but  to  the  quiet  walks  of  life  with  the 
flocks  and  the  shepherds  and  the  wild  creatures  of  the 
solitary  places.  It  may  not  be  said  this  was  toning  down 
the  temptation  and  that  the  victory  would  be  less.  Who 
is  the  greatest  victor  on  the  field  of  battle?  Is  it  he  who 
sends  his  troops  headlong  against  the  strongest  ramparts 
of  the  enemy  and  wrests  victory  at  fearful  cost  of  blood 
and  treasure?  or  is  it  rather  he  who  by  superior  gen¬ 
eralship,  outmaneuvers  the  enemy  and  triumphs  with¬ 
out  loss? 

Our  Lord  found  the  “way  of  escape”  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  So  may  we  do.  “There  hath  no 
temptation  taken  you,  but  such  as  is  common  to  man ;  But 
the  Lord  will  with  every  temptation  make  a  way  of  escape 
that  ye  may  be  able  to  bear  it.”  The  leadership  of  the 
Spirit  is  the  “way  of  escape.”  Our  first  parents  found  it 
not;  the  Lord  found  it  and  showed  us  the  way. 


THE  MATTER  OF  MIRACLES 

BY  REVEREND  GEORGE  LINDLEY  YOUNG 
EAST  BROWNFIELD,  MAINE 

Miracles  and  Faith 

Oft  have  we  seen  how  the  modern  critical  and  scien¬ 
tific  mind  is  apt  to  sneer  with  a  sort  of  supercilious  su¬ 
periority  at  a  faith  that  depends  on  what  it  denominates 
material  manifestations.  To  said  mind  such  a  thing  as 
a  miracle  as  a  begetter  or  strengthener  of  faith  is  a  crude 
and  low  ground  for  faith.  To  some  slight  degree  we  may 
sympathize  with  this  particular  attitude.  Yet  the  degree 
of  our  sympathy  toward  it  is  slight  indeed.  Men  ought 
indeed  to  exercise  faith  in  God  on  other  grounds.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  were  at  once 
exhibitions  of  divine  power  as  well  as  of  divine  love.  As 
such  they  were,  in  many  who  actually  beheld  them,  direct 
begetters  of  faith.  Furthermore,  they  were  intended, 
among  other  things,  to  have  just  that  effect.  John  said: 
“Many  other  signs  truly  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  his 
disciples,  which  are  not  written  in  this  book.  But  these 
are  written  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life 
through  his  name”  (Jn.  20:30,  31). 

Our  Lord’s  first  miracle  was  a  faith  inspirer.  Thus 
we  are  historically  informed:  “This  beginning  of  mira¬ 
cles  did  Jesus  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  and  manifested  forth 
his  glory;  and  his  disciples  believed  on  him.”  And  later 
in  the  same  chapter  it  is  related:  “Now  when  he  was 
at  Jerusalem  .  .  .  many  believed  on  his  name,  when  they 
saw  the  miracles  which  he  did”  (Jn.  2:11,  23). 

We  next  read  concerning  Nicodemus.  When  he  came 
to  Jesus  on  his  famous  night  visit,  he  evidently  did  not 
understand  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  But  he  did  under¬ 
stand  him  as  some  most  extraordinary  person  in  whom 
the  divine  presence  was  specially  manifested.  The  reason 
given  for  this  belief  was  the  miraculous  power  exhibited. 
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His  far-famed  words  are:  “Rabbi,  we  know  that  thou 
art  a  teacher  come  from  God;  for  no  one  can  do  these 
miracles  that  thou  doest,  except  God  be  with  him”  (Jn. 
3:1-3).  Here  was  a  learned  contemporary.  He  had  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  with  the  facts.  Yet  he,  a  competent 
witness,  was  reasonably  convinced  that  the  Galilean 
prophet  was  a  doer  of  deeds  termed  miracles  (or  signs). 

Moreover,  Christ  himself  was  not  above  appealing  to 
his  own  works  as  evidence  of  his  divine  mission  and 
nature.  When  the  imprisoned  John  sent  his  delegation 
to  Jesus  with  an  inquiry  as  to  his  Messianic  nature,  Jesus 
met  the  messengers  by  an  appeal  to  his  miraculous  works. 
“Go  and  show  John  again  those  things  which  ye  hear  and 
see.  The  blind  receive  their  sight  and  the  lame  walk; 
the  lepers  are  cleansed  and  the  deaf  hear;  the  dead  are 
raised  up  and  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them” 
(Mat.  11:2-5).  Again:  “the  works  that  I  do  in  my 
Father’s  name,  they  bear  witness  of  me  .  .  .  If  I  do  not 
the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me  not.”  “Believe  me 
that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me;  or  else 
believe  me  for  the  very  works’  sake”  (Jn.  10:25,  37; 
14:11). 

Even  his  enemies  were  obliged  to  admit  that  he  was  a 
performer  of  miraculous  deeds.  They  certainly  had  no 
love  for  him.  They  would  have  denied,  if  they  could. 
Yet  even  when  they  were  closeted  by  themselves  in  solemn 
council  deliberating  his  death,  they  were  constrained  to 
say:  “What  do  we?  for  this  man  doeth  many  miracles” 
(Jn.  11:47).  On  another  occasion  they  said:  “He  cast- 
eth  out  demons  through  the  prince  of  the  demons”  (Mat. 
9:32-34;  12:24).  As  to  the  common  people,  many  of 
them  had  personally  witnessed  the  amazing  deeds  of  this 
Nazarene  prophet.  The  seeing  of  these  things  actually 
done  in  their  presence  astonished  them  greatly  (Mat.  9:8, 
33;  Mk.  1:27;  2:12).  No  wonder  that  on  one  occasion 
they  inquired:  “When  the  Christ  shall  come,  will  he  do 
more  signs  than  those  which  this  man  hath  done?”  (Jn. 
7:31).  In  view  of  such  things,  we  may  well  repeat  the 
words  of  that  competent  logician  who  so  completely 
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baffled  the  learned  doctors  of  his  day :  “If  this  man  were 
not  of  God,  he  could  do  nothing”  (Jn.  9:33). 

We  now  come  more  definitely  to  consider 

Modernism  and  Miracles 

No  matter  what  may  be  our  particular  definition  of 
miracle,  doubtless  we  may  agree  to  this:  Should  God 
in  any  signal  manner  exert  his  direct  power  to  aid  his 
people,  or  should  he  bring  to  pass  in  the  natural  world 
events  that  would  not  have  come  to  pass  by  the  ordinary 
operation  of  natural  laws,  such  things  would  be  of  a 
miraculous  character.  The  sudden  giving  of  sight  to  a 
blind  man,  of  hearing  to  a  deaf  man,  of  health  to  one 
diseased,  or  life  to  one  dead ;  the  multiplication  of  a  small 
amount  of  food  so  as  to  satisfy  thousands  of  hungry  men 
and  women,  or  the  stilling  of  wind  and  waves  at  the  voice 
of  command, — such  doings  would  be  miracles. 

And  it  is  just  such  things  as  these  that  the  Bible  sets 
forth  as  having  actually  occurred  in  the  presence  of  com¬ 
petent  witnesses.  To  some  minds  these  works  of  power 
have  seemed  perfectly  legitimate ;  things  to  be  expected  at 
the  hands  of  a  being  who  is  really  God  and  Creator.  But 
to  others,  whether  it  be  because  of  blunted  spiritual  vision, 
a  limited  idea  of  divine  power  and  prerogatives,  or  for 
some  other  reason  or  non-reason,  such  things  are  but  as 
idle  tales — or,  at  most,  as  mythic  or  legendary  happen¬ 
ings  If,  however,  such  things  did  really  happen,  then 
the  Bible,  in  this  as  in  other  things,  is  a  reliable  record. 
But,  if  they  did  not  actually  occur  in  the  physical  realm, 
if  they  are  but  legendary  tales,  or  are  even  fictional  vehi¬ 
cles  for  the  conveyance  of  spiritual  truth,  then  historically 
the  Bible  is  not  reliable.  For  no  one  can  doubt  that  they 
are  told  as  real  happenings. 

But  what  is  the  position  of  Modernism  as  regards  these 
things?  Shall  we  let  Dr.  H.  E.  Fosdick  answer  when, 
concerning  miracle,  he  said: 

“It  is  scientifically  improbable. 

Historically  unreliable, 

Practically  undesirable, 

Therefore,  really  unbelievable.”^ 

1  Quoted  in  Bible  Champion,  December,  1922,  p.  584. 
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Every  proposition  here  put  forth  we  emphatically  deny. 

If  we  understand  Dr.  S.  Mathews  aright,  the  position 
taken  in  his  The  Faith  of  Modernism  is  that,  if  God  should 
perform  what  we  term  a  miracle,  he  would  be  “lawless, 
breaking  into  his  universe  from  without.”  The  Modern¬ 
ist,  therefore,  asks  not  whether  the  Bible  miracle  stories 
were  really  miraculous.  He  asks  “whether  they  actually 
took  place.  [Now  note]  :  If  the  evidence  is  strong  enough 
to  warrant  belief  in  their  having  taken  place,  he  at  once 
regards  them  as  belonging  to  a  class  of  phenomena  which 
have  been,  or  will  be,  described  in  some  law”  (p.  113f). 

That  is,  if  evidence  compels  his  belief  in  their  historic¬ 
ity,  the  Modernist  has,  all  prepared,  a  theoretical  explana¬ 
tion  that  takes  out  of  the  miracles  just  that  which  evi¬ 
dence  would  show  them  to  be,  events  brought  about  by 
direct  divine  action  and  not  by  the  natural  action  of 
cosmic  laws.  This,  then,  is  his  vaunted  historical  and 
scientific  method.  Scientific  balderdash!  For  it  is  vir¬ 
tually  a  confession  of  a  pre-determination  not  to  believe 
in  miracles  whatever  be  the  evidence  for  them. 

How  different  does  the  real  truth  appear.  Thus  the 
learned  president  of  Xenia  Theological  Seminary  stated 
the  truth  when  he  said  that  anything  within  the  limits 
of  the  horizon  of  time  that  is  “not  in  accord  with  the 
continuity  of  nature  is  a  miracle  of  divine  power.”^ 

But  we  come  to  Dr.  Leighton  Parks  in  his  book.  What 
Is  Modernism?  According  to  him,  the  Modernist  stands 
superior  to  the  miraculous  element  of  the  Bible.  He 
quotes:  “Remote  and  credulous  times  are  full  of  mira¬ 
cles;  we  hear  of  them  but  rarely,  if  at  all,  today.  They 
flourish  in  the  dark  and  vanish  with  the  light  of  day, 
with  the  growth  of  the  habit  of  accurate  observation.” 
As  to  the  miraculous  events  of  the  New  Testament,  they 
“were  recorded  by  men  whose  minds  scientifically  were 
childlike  .  .  .  but  we  may  be  led  to  conclude  that  the 
time  has  come  when,  like  St.  Paul,  we  should  put  away 
childish  things.”  So  childish  does  he  deem  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  miracles  to  be  that  “there  are  many  devout 


2  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April,  1925,  p.  135. 
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men  who  believe  that  ‘miracles’  are  but  vestiges  of  primi¬ 
tive  ‘magic.’  ” 

Concerning  the  Modernist,  Dr.  Parks  states  that  he  “is 
examining  the  records  to  ask  what  the  evidence  is  for 
certain  inexplicable  events.  If  he  find  that  evidence  in¬ 
sufficient,  he  cannot  state  that  he  believes  the  event  to 
have  been  a  physical  occurrence,  and  is  led  to  ask  what 
was  the  psychological  atmosphere  in  which  such  marvel¬ 
ous  stories  originated,  and  then  endeavor  to  find  out  what 
is  the  spiritual  significance  which  those  marvelous  stories 
embody.” 

This  simply  means  that  the  evidence  must  be  sufficient 
for  him  and  for  his  state  of  mind  and  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  his  canons.  Though  the  accounts  were  perfectly 
true  reports  of  what  actually  occurred,  yet  the  modern- 
istically  surmised  “psychological  atmosphere”  and  the 
critically-conjectured  “spiritual  significance”  must  do 
away  with  what  the  Biblical  record  says. 

Note  this  further  significant  fact  that  comes  out  in  the 
language  of  this  exponent  of  Modernism:  “Men  feel  to¬ 
day  .  .  .  that  a  wonderful  event  is  no  proof  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  miracle  worker.”  Again :  “The  modern  mind 
has  been  led  to  feel  that  the  identification  of  religion  with 
the  acceptance  of  marvelous  events  degrades  religion,” 
etc.  They  **feel  that  insistence  upon  miracles  is  dead¬ 
ening  to  the  expansion  of  faith.”  Indeed,  “The  Modernist 
feels  that  the  church  is  making  a  fatal  mistake  in  identi¬ 
fying  religion  with  acceptance  of  the  miraculous”  (o.  c., 
pp.  25,  27,  29,  32-35;  italics  mine). 

Despite  all  that  has  been  so  suavely  said  concerning 
evidence,  it  is  here  apparent  that  “the  modern  mind”  does 
not  depend  on  evidence.  It  depends  on  feeling.  What  it 
feels  to  be  true  is  true,  and  vice  versa.  Because,  there¬ 
fore,  the  Modernist  has  his  faculty  of  inner  feeling  so 
acutely  developed,  he  can  dispense  with  evidence.  He 
needs  no  longer  rest  on  such  a  flimsy  thing,  not  even  on 
historical  evidence.  Like  a  hound  on  a  scent,  he  is  able 
unerringly  to  feel  his  way  to  truth.  Therefore  the  Bib¬ 
lical  miracles  must  go.  Truly  the  Modernist  is  a  man 
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very  accurately  scientific!  The  Bible  is  no  longer  in¬ 
fallible.  But  in  its  place  we  have  an  infallible  man,  the 
Modernist. 

These  Modernists  are  seemingly  as  sure  of  themselves 
as  was  the  Kaiser  that  he  could  whip  the  world.  Yet  he 
for  years  has  been  in  exile,  a  poor  pitiable  object — ^though 
one  whom  the  world  pities  not.  For  the  world  which  he 
thought  to  override  and  overrule  goes  on  without  any  aid 
from  him  or  thought  of  him.  And  so  these  Modernists, 
like  all  previous  opponents  of  genuine  Christianity,  will 
eventually  become  passe  and  the  world  will  go  on  as  un¬ 
mindful  of  them  as  though  they  never  had  been.  But  the 
all-conquering  Christ  will,  through  his  true  people,  still 
go  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer.  For  so  shall  he  do 
until  his  prophetic  word  is  fulfilled :  “This  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  the  whole  inhabitated  earth 
for  a  testimony  unto  all  the  nations;  and  then  shall  the 
end  come”  (Mat.  24:14). 

In  some  respects  at  least.  Dr.  Mathews  is  not  much 
behind  Parks  in  his  concept  of  Bible  miracles.  He  tells 
us  of  “earlier  stages”  when  men’s  minds  were  simpler 
and  less  scientific  than  now  they  are.  They  then  believed 
concerning  God  that  “his  great  power  enabled  him  to 
break  across  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  He  worked 
miracles.  The  world  above  nature,  the  sky-world,  de¬ 
scended  to  the  earth-world.  Such  revelations  constituted 
the  ‘supernatural.’  ”  In  order,  therefore,  for  us  “to  un¬ 
derstand  the  miracle,  we  must  come  to  it  with  the  faith 
and  limited  knowledge  of  those  men  of  old.  .  .  .  The 
belief  in  miracles  is  a  pre-scientific  exposition  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  God  and  the  world.”  So  “as  men’s  knowledge  of 
the  uniformtiy  of  nature  becomes  enlarged,  and  they  begin 
to  speak  of  laws,  the  appeal  of  miracles  disappears” 
(Mathews,  1.  c.,  p.  IlOf). 

The  idea  plainly  is,  then,  that  our  Savior  did  not  per¬ 
form  any  miraculous  works.  Though  the  historical  rec¬ 
ords  of  his  life  can  never  have  the  miraculous  element 
disentangled  therefrom,  yet  Modernism  has  spoken  ex 
cathedra.  And  because  Modernism  is  so  wondrously  scien- 
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tific,  its  infallible  dictum  has  gone  forth.  Modemistically 
there  were  no  miracles.  This  is  supposed  to  settle  the 
matter — and  to  put  God  in  his  proper  place. 

Well,  this  may  settle  it  for  some,  for  those  credulous 
minds  that  bow  to  the  dictates  of  human  dogma  instead 
of  to  the  Word  of  the  Living  God.  But  thinking  men  will 
keep  right  on  thinking.  And  they  will  still  maintain  a 
measure  of  faith  in  evidence.  And  they  still  think  that 
the  historical  value  of  the  gospels  is  such  that  the  miracu¬ 
lous  element  therein  is  still  valid.  Nothing  as  yet,  surely, 
has  occurred  to  invalidate  it.  Not  even  the  ex  cathedra 
utterance  from  Modernism  has  done  so. 

Miracles  and  Arrogance 

The  insulting  way  in  which  some  rejectors  of  the  mirac¬ 
ulous  refer  to  miracles,  or  to  believers  therein,  is  almost 
unbelievable.  It  exhibits,  among  other  things,  how  evil 
is  the  effect  of  the  modernistic,  unbelieving,  way  of  look¬ 
ing  at  things.  F.  L.  Darrow,  e.  g.,  in  his  book  Through 
Science  to  God,  speaking  of  miracles  and  of  those  who 
believe  in  them,  uses  such  language  as  “the  fiction  of 
miracles;”  “that  ancient  legacy  of  ignorance  and  super¬ 
stition  “the  long-cherished  beliefs  of  ignorance “these 
empty  husks  of  an  outgrown  symbolism “the  fossilized 
ignorance  of  the  distant  past;”  “outgrown  beliefs  which 
should  have  been  banished  from  religious  dogma  at  least 
three  centuries  ago”  (see  p.  216f.,  235,  258f.).  In  his 
work  on  Miracles  he  says  that  “the  miraculous  events 
associated  with  (Jesus')  birth,  his  life  and  his  death  are 
completely  false.  They  simply  represent  the  attempts  of 
his  biographers  to  make  him  conform  to  the  Saviour- 
patterns  of  antiquity”  (p.  87). 

In  his  work  on  Evolution  in  Christian  Doctrine,  Dr. 
P.  Gardner,  has  the  following:  “The  history  of  the  belief 
in  the  miraculous,  that  is,  in  the  arbitrary  and  direct 
interference  of  spiritual  powers  in  the  domain  of  natural 
law,  is  long  and  interesting.  Savage  tribes  in  Africa 
believe  in  nothing  but  miracle.  .  .  .  Among  tribes  a  little 
more  advanced,  such  as  the  Berbers  of  North  Africa, 
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miracles  occur  every  day;  but  they  are  the  special  func¬ 
tion  of  saints  on  the  one  hand  or  notable  wizards  on  the 
other.  The  general  opinion  in  the  early  Church  was  not 
unlike  this”  (p.  41f.). 

This  looks  like  an  insidious  attempt  (for  the  discussion 
concerns  Biblical  miracles)  to  put  the  sober  Biblical  nar¬ 
ratives  concerning  miracles  on  a  level  with  the  credulous 
superstitions  of  barbarian  and  savage  peoples  Truly  one 
is  hard-pressed,  indeed,  when  he  is  obliged  to  take  such 
a  low  and  crude  conception  concerning  divine  things. 
Yet  it  is  this  higher  belief  among  men  and  this  nobler 
teaching  in  the  Bible  that  this  writer  attempts  to  get 
rid  of. 

As  to  Darrow,  we  may  note  that  in  order  to  cast  dis¬ 
credit  on  the  Bible  miracles  he  proceeded  in  a  most  subtle 
way  He  took  certain  alleged  and  unbelievable  happenings 
outside  the  Bible  (“inventions,”  he  rightly  termed  them) 
and  showed  their  unworthiness  of  credence  He  then  put 
the  miracles  of  the  Bible  on  a  par  with  these  fabulous 
proceedings.  Said  he :  “The  Bible  miracles  were  subject 
to  the  same  law  of  growth  as  any  others.  They  sprang 
from  the  same  sort  of  soil.  Belief  in  them  flourished  and 
grew  strong  in  the  same  atmosphere  of  credulity  and 
superstition.  Their  presence  in  the  Bible  is  no  warrant 
for  their  authenticity.  They  in  no  way  differ  from  the 
wonder  stories  of  contemporary  civilizations.  In  many 
instances  they  are  practically  identical”  (p.  224) . 

These  positive  but  incorrect  statements  we  let  go  for 
what  they  are  worth — which  is  not  very  much.  We  come 
now  to  consider — 

Two  Especially  Important  Miracles 

We  have  seen  that,  if  there  is  a  real  God,  he  is  not  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  operations  of  natural  law.  To  him  what 
we  term  miracles  are  possible.  For  there  are  absolutely 
no  “laws”  in  heaven  above  nor  in  earth  beneath  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  performance  of  them,  should  he  so  desire.  Yet 
disbelief  will  have  none  of  it.  It  seems  incapable  of  rising 
to  so  high  an  altitude  of  spiritual  thought.  So  on  doings 
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of  a  miraculous  character  it  puts  its  ineffectual  veto.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  what  is  termed  Modernism  has  lifted  its  voice, 
plied  its  pen  and  used  its  influence  against  the  Bible 
position  of  miraculous  deeds.  Yet  all  this  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  realm  of  actual  occurrences.  The  facts  still 
exist.  And  to  two  of  those  facts  we  purpose  now  to  call 
special  attention,  viz.,  to  the  fact  of  our  Lord’s  virgin 
birth  and  that  of  his  physical  resurrection. 

Modernism  and  the  Virgin  Birth 

The  virgin  birth  of  our  Saviour  appears  to  be  pre¬ 
supposed  in  various  passages  of  the  New  Testament. 
They  and  their  context  are  such  that  nothing  else  can  well 
explain  their  language  and  connection.®  But  besides  these 
there  are  two  accounts  that  definitely  and  unambiguously 
relate  this  as  a  historic  fact  and  in  its  historic  relations 
(Mat.  1:18-25;  Lu.  1).  Such  accounts  do  not,  of  course, 
need  to  be  repeated,  reiterated  and  reasserted  again  and 
again  in  order  to  be  true.  Indeed,  if  the  account  is  prop¬ 
erly  historical,  one  relation  is  sufficient  to  establish  it  as 
historic  fact. 

As  to  this  particular  event,  it  is  unique  among  the 
events  of  earth.  We  may  not  understand  the  mystery  of 
it  any  more  than  we  understand  the  mystery  of  mind  or 
of  the  Being  of  God.  Yet  here  it  is,  Biblically  revealed. 
And  no  other  thing  has  yet  been  found  that  given  logical 
coherence  to  the  facts  of  our  Lord’s  Divine  Being,  his 
coming  down  from  heaven  (Jn.  6:38)  and  becoming  flesh 
(1 :14) .  But  how  do  Modernists  treat  this  great  mystery 
of  redemption? 

It  has  long  been  the  task  of  infidels,  deists,  evolution¬ 
ists,  radical  critics  and  new  theologists  to  eliminate  this 
transcendent  miracle  from  the  Bible.  Brutal,  indeed, 
have  been  the  attempts  of  some — as  witness  Paine,  Hae¬ 
ckel,  Haupt  and  others.  But  others  have  been  more  pol- 
litic.  They  have  arrived  at  practically  the  same  con¬ 
clusion,  but  they  have  done  it  by  easier  approaches  and 

3  See,  e.g.,  such  passages  as  Jn.  1:1,  14;  3:16,  17,  31;  5:17,  18; 
6:33,  38,  51;  16:27,  28;  Lu.  2:33,  34  cf.  with  49  and  Jn.  2:16;  Rom. 
1:3,  4;  8:3;  Gal.  4:4,  5;  Phil.  2:5-7;  Heb.  2:14-17. 
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a  less  offensive  manner.  In  the  high  name  of  critical 
scholarship  have  they  done  it. 

As  to  Dr.  Parks,  it  takes  him  some  time  to  accomplish 
this  feat  of  doing  away  with  the  historic  facts  of  Christas 
nativity.  Nevertheless,  he  finally  manages  to  rid  himself 
of  the  Biblical  records  relating  that  event.  The  way  in 
which  this  is  done  is  a  marvelous  exhibition  of  a  pre¬ 
judged  and  roundabout  method  of  procedure,  a  process 
that  is  doubtless  thought  to  be  critical.  But  presumably 
anything  will  do,  if  one  may  thereby  eliminate  a  trouble¬ 
some  teaching  of  Holy  Writ. 

Like  Parks,  so  Mathews.  For  he  also,  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  Modernism,  does  away  with  the  virgin  birth.  With 
that  goes  also,  of  course,  the  Biblical  accounts  that  teach 
it.  He  declares,  moreover,  that  “our  knowledge  of  bio¬ 
logical  facts  makes  a  human  virgin  birth  as  difficult  of 
belief  as  our  knowledge  of  astronomy  makes  it  impossible 
for  us  to  think  that  day  and  night  existed  before  the  sun 
was  created”  (p.  141f.) .  So  away  goes  the  Christ  of  God, 
of  glory  and  of  redemption.  All  we  have  left  is  the  fabri¬ 
cated  product  of  certain  astute  critics  who  piece  together 
certain  mutilated  records  by  the  aid  of  their  own  pre¬ 
suppositions.  Thus  do  “they  crucify  the  Son  of  God 
afresh  and  put  him  to  an  open  shame”  (Heb.  6:6). 

Dr.  Percy  Gardner  maintains  (1)  that  the  Biblical  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  virgin  birth  is  inadequate;  and  (2)  that  the 
virgin  birth  is  no  necessary  part  of  Christian  belief. 
Both  these  positions,  however,  are  inconsonant  with  the 
Bible’s  lucid  teaching  on  this  subject.  He  refers  to  what 
he  vainly  terms  “the  well  known  fact  that  such  stories 
(as  that  of  the  virgin  birth)  were  told  in  regard  to  many 
great  personalities  in  the  ancient  world — Plato,  Lysander, 
Alexander,  Seleucus,  Augustus,  and  many  more.”*  A 
like  position  has  been  taken  by  Fosdick  and  “many  more.” 

Yet  if  these  men  were  the  acute  critics  they  deem  them¬ 
selves  to  be,  and  if  they  were  perfectly  candid  in  their 
minds,  they  would  never  take  so  untenable  a  position. 
As  matter  of  “well-known  fact,”  the  stories  told  of  “many 


*  Evolution  in  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  45,  176f. 
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great  personalities  in  the  ancient  world,”  relative  to  this 
matter  of  supernatural  birth  are  not  at  all  on  a  par  with 
the  gospel  narratives  of  Christ’s  Nativity.  If  there  are 
any  such  tales  in  heathenism,  all  that  these  gentlemen 
have  to  do  is  to  quote  them  and  put  them  side  by  side 
with  the  gospel  accounts.  If  they  are  so  obtuse  as  not 
to  see  the  difference,  there  are  others  who  are  not  so  dull. 

In  reply  to  a  list  of  “great  personalities”  mythically 
“supernaturally  born,”  with  whom  Jesus  is  compared  by 
Dr.  Fosdick,  Dr.  W.  H.  Bates  said:  “You  may  have 
sources  of  information  to  which  I  do  not  have  access, 
but  I  am  unable  to  find  in  a  single  case  of  the  names  here 
listed  a  claim  to  divine  paternity”  {Bible  Champion,  Feb., 
1923,  p.  65). 

The  manner  of  presenting  modernistic  objections  to  the 
virgin  birth  is  sometimes  quite  enlightening.  It  oft  ex¬ 
presses  not  a  point  of  view  alone,  but  a  disposition  also. 
Thus  Darrow,  with  his  usual  cocksureness,  regards  the 
virgin  birth  as  “an  event  which  outrages  the  divine  order 
of  Nature  and  for  which  there  is  not  a  particle  of  histori¬ 
cal  support.”  It  is  but  one  of  various  “petty  ecclesiastical 
dogmas,”  “oriental  legends,”  “the  husks  of  tradition” 
{Through  Science,  etc.,  p.  229,  232). 

Should  we  go  back  to  Thomas  Paine,  the  father  of  many 
who  disbelieve,  we  would  find  that  he  put  the  matter  thus : 
“It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  credit  that  was  given 
to  the  story  of  Jesus  Christ  being  the  Son  of  God.  He 
was  born  when  the  heathen  mythology  had  still  some 
fashion  and  repute  in  the  world,  and  that  mythology  had 
prepared  the  people  for  the  belief  of  such  a  story.  Almost 
all  the  extraordinary  men  that  lived  under  the  heathen 
mythology  were  reputed  to  be  the  sons  of  some  of  the 
gods.  It  was  not  a  new  thing,  at  that  time,  to  believe 
a  man  to  have  been  celestially  begotten;  the  intercourse 
of  gods  with  women  was  then  a  matter  of  familiar  opinion. 
Their  Jupiter,  according  to  their  accounts,  had  cohabited 
with  hundreds”  {Age  of  Reason,  Stein’s  ed.,  p.  10). 

Paine  thus  put  our  Lord’s  birth  upon  a  coarse  physical 
and  sensual  plane.  And  in  this  matter  many  Modernists 
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seem  closely  to  follow  his  footsteps.  Concerning  Christ 
Paine  later  said:  “He  was  a  Jew  by  birth  and  by  pro¬ 
fession;  and  he  was  the  son  of  God  in  like  manner  that 
every  other  person  is”  (p.  22).  This  last  statement  is 
one  that  is  ever  being  repeated  by  Unitarian-Modernists — 
and  this  almost  in  Paine’s  own  words. 

A  Clear-Cut  New  Testament  Doctrine 

It  is  not  saying  too  much  to  assert  that  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  teaches  nothing  more  plainly  than  it  does  the  virgin 
birth  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  Jewish  writer,  Matthew, 
certainly  presents  it  without  ambiguity.  No  one  need 
misunderstand  what  event  it  is  that  he  was  seeking  to 
record.  And  he  recorded  it  in  a  perfectly  sincere  way, 
in  plain  language  and  as  a  sober  fact  of  reliable  history. 
And  no  real  answer  to  the  trustworthiness  of  his  narra¬ 
tive  has  ever  been  found. 

As  to  the  Gentile  writer,  Luke,  he  claimed  to  have  in¬ 
vestigated  these  things,  and  to  set  forth  those  only  the 
course  of  which  he  had  “traced  accurately  from  the  first” 
and  so  to  make  their  “certainty”  apparent  (Lu.  1:1-14). 
And  the  very  first  events  recorded  by  him  are  those  of 
the  birth  of  two  male  children,  John  and  Jesus.  Of  these 
the  former  was  non-virgin  born,  the  latter  virgin-born. 
Now,  we  never  have  heard  of  any  good  historical  reason 
why  these  narratives  are  not  historically  valid.  A  lack 
of  spiritual  apprehension  on  the  part  of  ancient  Jews  and 
heathens,  or  on  the  part  of  modern  unbelieving  evolution¬ 
ists,  is  surely  no  reason  for  rejecting  their  historicity. 
Any  disproof  of  their  historicity  must  be  real,  not  pre¬ 
judged  and  subjective.  Yet  every  attempted  answer  that 
we  have  ever  seen  has  been  prejudiced.  The  investigator 
did  not  want  to  accept  them.  He  did  want  to  reject 
them.  So  after  a  show  of  critical  handling,  knowing  full 
well  all  the  time  where  such  would  lead  him,  reject  them 
he  did.  But  the  wonderful  method  of  the  Eternal  God  in 
sending  salvation  to  man  through  his  Incarnate  Son  (Jn. 
1:1-14)  cannot  be  gotten  rid  of  so  easily.  Through  the 
centuries  it  has  stood.  And  it  will  stand  when  terror- 
stricken  disbelievers  come  to  that  truly  sublime  moment 
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when  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  shall  bow  and 
every  tongue  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father  (Phil.  2;9-ll;  2  Cor.  5:10). 

In  the  Bible  our  salvation  is  made  to  depend  on  the 
proper  acceptance  of  this  virgin-born  Son  of  the  Most 
High.  Never  is  there  any  hint  that  salvation  is  obtain¬ 
able  in  any  other  way  or  through  any  other  Name.  As 
a  fact,  “there  is  none  other  Name  under  heaven  given 
among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved”  (Acts  4:12). 
We  are,  therefore,  shut  up  to  him.  On  him  our  eternal 
salvation  depends.  And  it  depends  on  him  as  he  is,  as  he 
is  Biblically  represented  to  be,  and  not  as  he  is  arbitrarily 
and  non-believingly  misconstrued.  No  man  of  straw, 
no  human  substitute,  no  modernly  invented  monstrosity, 
has  any  promise  or  potency  of  salvation.  It  is  through 
the  supematurally  “begotten  .  .  .  Son  of  God”  (Lu. 
1:30-35;  Gal.  4:4,  5) — or  it  is  nowhere. 

So  let  no  one  be  so  simple  or  so  self-deceived  as  to  think 
that  any  made-over,  counterfeit  Christ,  or  anything  short 
of  God's  Christ,  will  ever  save  anybody. 

Modernism  and  Christ's  Resurrection 

Years  ago  many  who  rejected  Christianity  were  just 
plain  skeptics  or  infidels.  But  we  have  become  more  en¬ 
lightened.  One  may  now  reject  all  the  basic  facts  of 
Christianity  and  yet  consider  himself  a  Christian.  It  is 
fashionable,  quite  the  thing,  to  be  on  the  side  of  a  weak¬ 
ened  Christianity. 

Our  Lord  staked  his  claim  on  the  predicted  event  of 
his  resurrection.  And  resurrection,  or  rising  from  the 
dead,  meant  bodily  reliving.  For  unless  the  word  resur¬ 
rection  is  used  figuratively,  bodily  reliving  is  what  it 
means.  It  was  anciently  a  totally  different  concept  from 
that  of  the  pagan  doctrine  of  bodiless  survival.  Unless, 
therefore,  Christ  was  raised  bodily  from  death,  his  lofty 
pretensions  are  resolved  into  so  much  thin  air.  As  a 
heaven-sent  Savior,  one  “able  to  save  to  the  uttermost” 
(Heb.  7:25),  he  was  either  deceived  or  a  deceiver. 

His  Jewish  enemies  sought  to  disprove  his  resurrec¬ 
tion.  They  knew  the  body  was  gone,  a  fact  that  some 
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moderns  seem  not  even  yet  to  have  discovered.  So  they 
said  that  his  disciples  had  stolen  the  body.  And  thence 
onwards  the  invention  of  fictions  has  been  goinsr  on — if, 
haply  thereby,  this  sure  historic  fact  concerning  our 
Lord’s  raised  body  may  be  banished  forever.  The  present 
shift  is  the  wilful  substitution  for  the  historic  fact  of 
some  form  of  spiritistic  or  paganistic  survival;  survival 
and  not  revival.  They  even  employ,  as  a  support  to  their 
contention,  the  very  uncertain  data  of  modern  psychical 
research — e.  g.,  in  Shrine’s  The  Survival  of  Jesus,  So 
Bishop  C.  E.  Locke,  as  cited  in  the  Bible  Champion  for 
Nov.,  1926,  p.  566,  “thinks  that  it  is  necessary  to  believe 
only  in  Christ’s  ‘continued  life  after  his  death,  made 
known  to  his  followers,’  and  not  at  all  necessary  to  believe 
in  his  physical  resurrection.” 

Dr.  Gardner  admits  that  as  a  reason  for  the  sudden 
change  in  the  apostles’  attitude  (after  the  death  of 
Christ),  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  they  had  seen 
and  conversed  with  the  Master.  But  does  he  accept  the 
clear-cut,  historical,  Bible  teaching  of  his  bodily  resurrec¬ 
tion?  Not  so.  Their  communion  was,  rather,  “with  their 
Master’s  spirit.”  The  apostles  “believed  their  Master  to 
be  with  them  in  spirit”  {1.  c.,  p.  46f.) ,  an  idea  that  accords 
perfectly  with  the  necromantic  fancies  of  the  heathenism 
of  the  time.  But  it  has  no  affiliation  whatsoever  with 
what  the  Bible  teaches. 

Here  again  we  quote  Harrow’s  very  much  misnamed 
book,  Through  Science  to  God.  As  to  Christ’s  bodily  res- 
urrrection,  faith  in  that  and  in  its  recorded  attendant 
events  “is  but  a  crystallization  of  the  crudest  sort  of  spir¬ 
itual  materialism.”  Instead,  therefore,  of  “belief  in  the 
literal  truth  of  the  resurrection  miracle,”  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  “assume”  that  of  which  the  Biblical  records  say 
absolutely  nothing.  That  is,  in  place  of  our  Lord’s  resur¬ 
rected  body,  as  historically  recorded,  we  have  “the  Risen 
Spirit  of  Christ.”  What  the  disciples  saw  was  not  what 
they  testified  to  seeing,  i.  e.,  Christ  in  actual  bodily  pres¬ 
ence.  It  was  only  “the  Christ  Vision  in  their  hearts  and 
souls.”  And  the  reason,  apparently,  why  we  have  men- 
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tion  of  Christ’s  bodily  resurrection  is  because  “the  simple 
souls  of  that  day  found  it  impossible  to  clothe  their  su¬ 
preme  realization  of  his  Unseen  Presence  in  other  than 
material  symbols”  (p.  230f.). 

Here,  on  the  mere  say-so  of  one  utterly  “ignorant”  (to 
use  one  of  his  own  favorite  words)  of  the  facts,  here  as 
a  matter  of  utterly  unscientific  “assumption,”  that  which 
perfectly  reliable  historical  documents  record  is  swept 
peremptorily  aside.  In  its  place  is  substituted  sheer  con¬ 
jecture,  an  “invention”  that  has  neither  foundation  nor 
reason,  authority  nor  common  sense.  For  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  was  built  on  so  flimsy  a  foundation,  on  an 
utterly  unmentioned  experience,  would  be  about  as  great 
a  miracle  as  the  real  one  that  it  seeks  so  vainly  to  elimi¬ 
nate.  Talk  of  credulity!  here  it  is,  full-fledged. 

This,  then,  is  the  Modernist  position.  By  how  many 
hundreds  this  old  pagan  conceit  has  been  repeated  of  late, 
one  may  not  say.  It  is  only  necessary,  however,  to  cite 
their  special  pleaders.  So  we  further  say  that  Dr.  Parks, 
in  addition  to  his  general  denial  of  miracles,  manages 
also,  in  his  circuitous  way,  to  rid  himself  of  the  special 
miracle  involved  in  the  raising  of  the  body  of  Jesus.  But 
he  must  have  something  to  fill  in  the  gap.  So  in  place  of 
the  Christian  teaching,  a  teaching  that  so  markedly  dif¬ 
ferentiates  Christianity  from  heathenism,  he  substitutes 
the  heathen  doctrine  of  survival. 

We  turn  again  to  Dean  Mathews.  He  admits  that  there 
is  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  historical  testimony  to  the  res¬ 
urrection.  The  Modernist  “knows  that  some  experience 
took  place.”  So  he  shares  in  the  faith  “that  Jesus  had 
shown  himself  alive  after  his  passion.”  But — “as  to  the 
precise  nature  of  these  events  he  does  not  pretend  to  say” 
(p.  152f.). 

Well,  if  the  Modernist  “does  not  pretend  to  say,”  the 
apostles  were  not  so  reticent.  They  were  there.  They 
knew  what  they  were  talking  about  and  testifying  to. 
They  had  seen  their  beloved  Master  alive  again  in  bodily 
form.  Of  this  there  could  be  no  mistake.  They  had 
gazed  on  his  physical  form.  They  had  felt  his  hands  and 
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his  feet.  They  had  seen  him  eat  solid  food  in  their  pres¬ 
ence.  They  had  full  personal  evidence  of  what  they  pro¬ 
claimed.  And  they  proclaimed  him,  not  as  having  had 
some  experience,  but  a  definite  experience.  And  that 
definite  and  infallibly  proved  experience  was  resumption 
of  life  in  somatic  selfhood  by  resurrection.® 

It  is  said,  however,  that  the  Modernist  does  not  “deny 
Jesus’  continued  personal  existence  beyond  death”  (p. 
154).  No!  the  Modernist  does  not  deny  what  the  Bible 
does  not  say.  He  only  denies  what  it  does  say.  For,  so 
far  as  the  actual  language  goes,  the  gospel  records  say  not 
one  word  as  to  a  “continued”  existence  of  Jesus,  but  they 
do  tell  us  plainly  of  the  anticipated  taking  of  his  life  and 
of  its  expected  resumption  after  three  days.®  And,  as 
historic  fact,  it  is  exactly  this  that  did  occur.  Moreover, 
it  was  this  definite,  historical  and  bodily  event  that  showed 
the  disciples  that  he  was  alive  again;  not  as  a  ghost,  a 
phantasma,  as  they  at  first  erroneously  “supposed”  (Lu. 
24 : 36-43)  ;  not  as  some  sort  of  a  heathen  shade,  as  certain 
Modernists  still  erroneously  suppose.  Instead,  it  was  as 
a  bodily  being,  as  the  Scriptures  so  clearly  state.  This 
pagan  substitute  of  a  “continued”  existence  may  deceive 
the  hearts  of  the  simple.  But  it  is  not  likely  to  deceive 
those  who  rest  on  historical  fact.  For  it  is  an  utterly 
anti-Biblical  concept.  It  belongs  to  the  category  of  spirit¬ 
ism  and  to  the  powers  of  darkness  connected  therewith. 
It  is  exactly  the  opposite,  e.  g.,  from  what  Paul  preached 
to  the  cultured  Greeks  at  Athens.  He  preached  resurrec¬ 
tion.  And  those  learned  Greeks  knew  the  meaning  of  that 
word — even  if  learned  Modernists  do  not.  And  “when 
they  heard  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  {not  of  con¬ 
tinued  existence  merely),  some  mocked”  (Acts  17:18, 
31,  32).  And  this  unbelieving  mockery  has  not  yet  died 
away.  Or,  if  some  are  not  sufficiently  courageous  to  mock, 
they  proceed  in  a  much  subtler  way.  They  evacuate  lan¬ 
guage  of  its  intended  meaning.  They  empty  history  of 
its  real  content.  They  then  foist  into  this  violently  evacu- 

*Acts  1:1-3,  22;  2:29-32;  3:13-16;  4:10,  33;  5:30;  10:39-41; 
13:29-36;  17:18,  30-32;  1  Cor.  15:3-8. 

«Mat.  16:21;  17:9,  23;  Mk.  8:31;  9:31;  10:34;  Jn.  2:19-22. 
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ated  place  something’  entirely  different  from  the  meaning 
of  the  language  and  the  content  of  the  history. 

That  is  why  the  Modernist  is  able  so  confidently  to  in¬ 
form  us  concerning  Christ  that,  even  though  his  body  may 
not  have  come  out  of  the  tomb,  yet  “he  is  still  living  per¬ 
sonally  in  whatever  may  be  the  conditions  in  which  the 
dead  now  are”  (Mathews,  p.  154). 

Are  we  dreaming  here?  Or  have  we  read  aright?  Yes, 
we  have  read  just  these  words.  And  in  them  our  resur¬ 
rected  Lord  is  degraded  to  the  low  level  of  ancient 
heathenistic  belief  as  to  the  speculated  state  of  disem¬ 
bodied  shades,  or  to  the  equally  low  level  of  modem 
heathenism’s  spiritistic  superstition  concerning  spirit  ex¬ 
istence.  Thus  is  the  loving  Heavenly  Father’s  revelation 
of  grace  through  his  crucified  and  reliving  Son  flouted. 
That  revelation  is  categorically  denied — in  favor  of  what 
at  most  can  be  termed  re-buraished  heathenism.  It  is  an 
affront  to  Jesus  Christ  and  to  God  the  Heavenly  Father 
thus  to  put  the  special  and  differentiating  doctrine  of 
Christianity  down  to  the  debased  level  of  a  polytheistic 
heathenism  or  an  atheistic  spiritism. 

The  reason  given  for  this  substitution  is  that  the  hea¬ 
then  notion  “is  not  so  incredible”  as  is  “this  resurrection 
faith  of  the  disciples.”  We  have  heard  before  of  the 
marvelous  faith  of  skeptics  in  heathen  and  in  other  mon¬ 
strosities.  Here,  surely,  is  a  sample. 

The  Gospel  saves  men  through  faith.  If  modern  schol¬ 
ars  prefer  faith  in  heathen  superstitions  to  faith  in  the 
sensible  gospel,  we  presume  that  they  must  be  left  to  their 
preference.  But  in  such  heathenism  there  is  no  salvation. 
For  the  gospel  requirement  is  faith,  not  in  a  survived 
shade,  but  in  a  resurrected  being.  As  we  read:  “Who 
was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and  wa^  raised  again  for 
our  justification.”  If,  therefore,  “thou  shalt  confess  with 
thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart 
that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be 
saved”  (Rom.  4:25;  10:9).  And  there  is  no  assurance 
that  we  shall  be  saved  in  any  other  way. 

Professor  E.  I.  Bosworth  naively  informs  us  concern¬ 
ing  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  that  it  is  “a  part  of  (his) 
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religious  experience.”  Yes?  But  the  Bible  makes  it  also 
a  part  of  his  bodily  experience.  Nothing  can  be  surer 
than  this.  So  when  this  writer  further  states  that  “the 
belief  of  the  early  Christian  leaders  was  that  Jesus  con¬ 
tinued  to  have  a  religious  experience  with  the  will  of  God 
after  his  death, we  affirm:  Not  only  “the  belief”  but 
the  positive  statements  of  the  early  Christian  leaders  con¬ 
cerning  Jesus  is  (not  that  of  a  “continued  .  .  .  religious 
experience,”  but)  that  “GOD  raised  him  from  the  dead.”® 
Never  was  repeated  statement  made  any  more  clearly. 
And  what  they  intended  by  their  reiterated  affirmation 
on  this  line  is  known  to  every  mind  capable  of  compre¬ 
hending  a  clearly-stated  idea.  The  fact  which  they  in¬ 
tend  to  state  is  known  to  be  a  fact  of  bodily  being.  Why 
not  believe  it,  then,  or  else  reject  it  out  and  out  and  dis¬ 
miss  it  completely  ?  But  no !  these  men  see  that  it  is  there. 
So  plain  is  it  that  it  cannot  well  be  evaded  or  ignored. 
But  their  faith  moves  on  so  low  a  plane  that  they  cannot 
receive  it — even  on  the  best  of  evidence.  So  their  task  is 
to  get  rid  of  it,  to  explain  it  away — an  impossible  task, 
as  history  has  shown.  But  they  can  at  least  get  rid  of  it 
in  their  own  minds,  and  possibly  in  the  minds  of  others. 
Yet  when  our  Lord’s  resurrection  is  explained  away,  at 
the  same  time  there  is  explained  away  all  possibility  of 
a  sinner’s  justification  before  a  holy  God,  and  all  possi¬ 
bility  of  salvation. 

And  this  is  modernistic  unbelief  in  its  treatment  of  the 
historic  fact  and  saving  truth  of  the  bodily  resurrection  of 
our  Savior.  It  is  this  that  it  would  thrust  upon  a  dying 
world.  Thus  would  it  take  away  totally  the  redemption 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  For  exactly  this  is  the  logical 
and  Biblical  outcome  of  such  unfaith. 

In  closing  we  may  briefly  say  this.  Between  Bible 
teaching  and  that  of  many  modern  teachers  there  is  a 
great  gulf  fixed.  The  Bible  purports  to  be  the  Word  of 
God,  giving  to  lost  men  God’s  progressive  revelation  of 
redemption.  As  such,  that  Word  is  divine  and  reliable. 
Moreover,  as  such  it  contains  a  distinctly  supernatural 

’’  What  It  Means  To  Be  a  Christian,  p.  55. 

8  Jn.  14:19;  Acts  5:30,  32;  13:29-39;  Rom.  10:9;  1  Cor.  15:16-18. 
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element.  Among  its  supernatural  elements  are  those  of 
prophecy  (direct  revelation)  and  miracles.  Furthermore, 
it  is  on  such  things  that  our  salvation  and  our  knowledge 
thereof  depend.  But  modern  unbelief  takes  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  stand.  It  repudiates  a  truly  divine  and  trustworthy 
Bible.  It  rejects  direct  divine  interposition  in  any  way. 
It  therefore  rejects  miracles.  Yet  apart  from  the  miracu¬ 
lous,  i.  e.,  from  direct  divine  intervention,  there  is  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  being  saved  from  sin  and  death.  For  such  sal¬ 
vation  God  must  intervene.  Yet  such  intervention  would 
be  miraculous.  The  sending  of  his  Son  from  heaven,  his 
birth  of  a  virgin,  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  his  as¬ 
cension  into  heaven,  all  alike  are  miraculous.  Yet  they 
all  are  necessary  to  salvation.  As  we,  therefore,  believe 
in  a  God  capable  of  doing  such  things  and  loving  enough 
to  do  them;  as,  moreover,  there  are  numberless  things 
which  combine  to  substantiate  the  divinity  and  depend¬ 
ability  of  the  Bible,  we  consequently  accept  it  for  what 
it  purports  to  be,  the  Word  of  God  in  truth.  And  we  ac¬ 
cept  the  salvation  revealed  therein.  We  thus  come  in 
possession  of  a  real  hope,  “the  hope  of  the  gospel.”  It  is 
a  hope  that  does  not  rest  on  uncertain  and  changeable 
human  surmises.  It  rests  on  God  and  on  his  Word.  And 
here  we  confidently  and  safely  trust  our  all,  for  time  and 
eternity. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  THE  DEAD 

Recent  Discoveries  and  Translations  of  Ancient 
Egyptian  Writings 

BY  PROFESSOR  F.  S.  THOMPSON 
ASYUT,  EGYPT 

Introduction 

1.  Title: 

The  title,  “The  Book  of  the  Dead,”  as  first  used  by 
Lepsius  and  was  applied  to  the  papyrus  in  the  Turin 
Museum  which  he  published  in  1842  and  described  as 
“the  largest  piece  of  Egyptian  literature  which  has  been 
preserved.”  This  work  of  Lepsius  was  for  a  long  time 
the  foundation  of  all  work  done  along  this  line;  and  the 
title.  The  Book  of  the  Dead,  has  come  to  be  applied  to 
the  various  chapters  of  the  numerous  papyri  intended, 
as  the  Turin  Papyrus,  for  the  use  of  the  dead. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  Papyrus  of  Ani,  page  3, 
Budge  says, 

“The  title  of  Book  of  the  Dead  has  been  usually  given  by  Egypt¬ 
ologists  to  the  Theban  and  Saite  Recensions,  but  in  this  introduction 
the  term  is  intended  to  include  the  general  body  of  religious  texts 
which  deal  with  the  welfare  of  the  dead  and  their  new  life  in  the 
world  beyond  the  grave,  and  which  are  known  to  have  existed  and 
to  have  been  in  use  among  the  Egyptians  from  about  4000  B.  C. 
to  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.” 

We  shall  make  the  same  broad  use  of  the  title,  and  in¬ 
clude  under  it  the  Pyramid  and  Coffin  Texts  of  the  Old 
and  Middle  Kingdoms  respectively. 

2.  The  Discovery  of  the  Pyramid  Texts  in  1880: 

The  great  pyramids  of  Gizeh,  which  absorbed  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  drained  the  resources  of  the  kings  of  the  Fourth 
Dynasty,  contain  no  inscriptions;  and  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  the  pyramid  tombs  were  all  without  inscrip¬ 
tions  until  Mariette,  in  1880,  penetrated  the  tomb  of 
Pepi  I  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty  and  found  a  copy  of  the  Book 
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of  the  Dead  carved  in  hieroglyphics  on  its  passages,  gal¬ 
leries  and  chambers.  Similar  copies  were  later  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  tomb  of  Unis  of  the  Fifth  Dynasty  and  in 
the  tombs  of  Teti,  Merners,  and  Pepi  II  of  the  Sixth 
Dynasty. 

We  thus  have  five  copies  of  this  recension  of  the  Book 
of  the  Dead,  representing  a  period  of  about  a  century 
and  a  half,  or  roughly  from  2625  to  2475  B.  C. 

Historical  Origin 

3.  Antiquity  of  and  Prehistoric  Sources  of  the  Pyra¬ 
mid  Texts. 

“The  Pyramid  Texts  as  a  whole  furnish  us  the  oldest  chapter 
in  human  thinking  preserved  to  us,  the  remotest  reach  in  the 
intellectual  history  of  man  which  we  are  now  able  to  discern.” 
(Breasted,  Development  of  Religion  and  Thought  in  Ancient  Egypt, 
p.  84.) 

“The  earliest  texts  bear  within  themselves  proof,  not  only  of 
having  been  composed  but  also  of  having  been  revised  or  edited, 
long  before  the  copies  known  to  us  were  made,  and  judging  from 
many  passages  inscribed  in  hieroglyphics  on  the  pyramids,. .  .it 
would  seem  that  even  at  that  remote  date,  the  scribes  were  per¬ 
plexed  and  hardly  understood  the  texts  they  had  before  them . . . 
We  are  in  any  case  justified  in  estimating  the  earliest  form  of  the 
work  as  contemporaneous  with  the  foundation  of  the  civilization 
which  we  call  Egyptian  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile”  (Budge,  The 
Papyrus  of  Ani,  p.  6). 

The  Rubric  of  a  chapter  in  a  papyrus  of  the  Eleventh 
Dynasty  and  that  of  the  same  chapter  in  papyri  of  the 
Twenty-First  Dynasty  speak  of  the  chapter  as  having 
been  “found”  by  the  fifth  king  of  the  First  Dynasty. 

The  Pyramid  Texts  contain  references  to  conditions  of 
civilization  which  were  older  than  the  age  of  the  pyra¬ 
mids.  The  dead,  for  example,  when  bidden  to  rise,  is 
told:  “Throw  off  the  sand  from  thy  face,”  or  “Remove 
thy  earth.”  Expressions  carried  over,  doubtless,  from 
the  age  when  burials  were  made  in  the  sands  of  the  des¬ 
ert.  There  are  also  references  to  a  brutal  form  of  civili¬ 
zation,  for  example,  the  cannibalism  of  the  king,  which, 
unless  imaginary,  must  have  originated  far  back  in  the 
prehistoric  age.  There  are  other  portions  clearly  dating 
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from  the  period  before  the  union  of  the  Two  Lands,  the 
North  and  the  South. 

Mueller,  writing  in  the  Mythology  of  All  Races  in  1918, 
says  (p.  213) : 

“They  are  the  most  ancient  religious  texts  of  the  whole  world. 
At  the  same  time  a  warning  must  be  uttered  against  the  tendency, 
which  is  now  prevalent,  to  overrate  too  strongly  their  general  an¬ 
tiquity.  Some  portions  may,  it  is  true,  date  even  from  the  pre- 
dynastic  times;  but  the  bulk  of  the  texts,  according  to  the  Osirian 
theology  which  is  dominant  in  them  was  written  in  the  early 
Pyramid  Age,  about  3000  B.  C.” 

These  texts  thus  represent  as  Breasted  says: 

“A  period  of  at  least  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten,  which  was  ended  some  four  thousand 
five  hundred  years  ago.  Such  a  great  mass  of  documents  as  this 
from  the  early  world  exists  nowhere  else,  and  forms  a  storehouse 
of  experience  from  the  life  of  ancient  man  which  largely  remains 
to  be  explored  (D.  R.  T.,  p.  88). 

(See  Budge,  P.  A.,  p.  8  ff.;  Breasted  D.  R.  T.,  p.  84,  ff.,  and  the 
Mythology  of  All  Races,  p.  212,  ff. 

4.  The  Coffin  Texts  of  the  Middle  Kingdom. 

No  recensions  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  have  been  found 
from  the  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Dynasties;  and  we 
know  nothing  of  its  fortunes  from  the  end  of  the  Sixth 
to  almost  the  close  of  the  Eleventh  Dynasty.  This  latter 
period  was  a  time  of  civil  strife,  and  very  little  is  known 
of  its  history. 

The  Coffin  Texts  of  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Dynasties 
give  us  a  number  of  sections  from  the  Pyramid  Texts 
in  the  form  of  “Chapters.”  To  these  are  added  a  number 
of  “Chapters,”  probably  composed  between  the  Sixth  and 
Eleventh  Dynasties. 

5.  The  Theban  Recension. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  during  the 
period  between  the  Twelfth  and  Eighteenth  Dynasties. 

“With  the  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  the  Book  of  Dead 
begins  a  new  phase  of  its  existence,  and  a  development  of  its  his¬ 
tory  as  interesting  as  it  is  unexpected  is  before  us.  From  pyramids 
the  transition  was  to  coffins,  and  now  the  transition  is  from  coffins 
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to  papyrus.  And  here  again  economy  probably  played  an  important 
part.  Inscribed  pyramids,  and  sarcophagi  would,  necessarily,  be 
only  made  for  royal  personages  and  for  great  and  wealthy  folk, 
but  a  roll  of  papyrus  was  in  comparison  with  these  a  very  inexpen¬ 
sive  thing”  (Budge,  The  Book  of  the  Dead,  LVII). 

The  most  of  the  papyri  of  this  period  containing  copies 
of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  have  been  found  at  Thebes,  and 
the  name  “Theban”  has  been  given  to  this  recension. 

6.  The  Saite  Authorized  Version. 

In  the  Saite  period  of  the  Restoration  there  was  a  re¬ 
vival  in  art  and  learning. 

The  Book  of  the  Dead  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  arranged  in  an 
intelligible  sequence:  some  portions  were  omitted,  and  a  codex 
was  added.  Thereafter  from  this  revised  edition  the  copyists  worked. 
It  may  be  termed  the  “Economical  Edition,”  but  its  period  is 
too  recent  to  give  it  any  great  value,  except  where  it  has  brought 
down  copies  of  the  older  books  (Myer,  Oldest  Books  in  the  World, 
p.  284). 

In  the  Saite  Recension  which  was  used  until  the  end  of 
the  Ptolemaic  period  are  included  four  “Chapters”  not 
found  in  earlier  Recensions. 

The  teachings  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  are  supplemented  by  many 
other  texts,  usually  of  a  later  date.  In  Ptolemaic  times  and  even 
earlier  there  was  a  demand  for  compilations  of  passages  from  the 
Book  of  the  Dead  and  other  works,  which  should  contain  only  the 
most  essential  formulas,  and  which  were  intended  for  the  private 
use  of  small  circles  of  believers,  or  even  for  individuals,  and  not  for 
the  great  majority  who  still  held  fast  by  the  Book  of  the  Dead  it¬ 
self  (Meideman,  Religion  of  the  Anciont  Egyptians,  p.  246). 

Form  and  General  Content 

7.  The  Pyramid  Texts  Carved  on  Pyramids  and  for 
Kings  Alone. 

The  Pyramid  Texts  were  carved  in  hieroglyphs  on  the 
walls  of  the  chambers  and  corridors  of  five  kings  of  the 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Dynasties.  Those  copies  of  these  Texts 
which  we  possess  were  written  for  kings  only.  Breasted 
(D.  R.  T.,  p.  99)  says: 

These  mortuary  texts  were  all  intended  for  the  king’s  exclusive 
use,  and  as  a  whole  contain  beliefs  which  apply  only  to  the  king. 
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Budge,  however,  says  in  The  Papyrus  of  Ani,  page  3 : 

Although  we  have  only  copies  of  them  which  were  written  for 
kings  and  none  which  were  written  for  priests,  officials,  and  com¬ 
mon  gentlemen,  it  is  not  right  to  conclude  that  copies  were  not 
made  for  persons  other  than  kings. 

However,  the  latter’s  argument  on  this  point  in  his 
volume  on  The  Book  of  the  Dead  seems  rather  faulty. 
He  says,  page  411: 

At  the  end  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty  the  walls  of  the  chambers  of 
tombs  built  for  great  and  wealthy  men  were  profusely  ornamented 
with  texts  and  scenes,  both  colored  and  uncolored;  but  in  none  do 
we  find  religious  texts  belonging  to  the  collection  which  the  royal 
pyramids  have  revealed  to  us.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  score  of  economy. 

It  would  seem  likely  that  “great  and  wealthy  men”  who 
were  able  to  ornament  their  tombs  profusely  would  not 
have  spared  the  expense  of  writing  the  Pyramid  Texts, 
or  a  part  of  them  at  least,  if  their  efficacy  in  the  future 
life  had  been  considered  available  for  them  as  well  as  for 
the  king. 

8.  The  Middle  Kingdom  Chapters  Written  on  Coffins 
and  for  All. 

The  Chapters  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  were  commonly 
written  on  coffins  during  the  Middle  Kingdom,  hence  the 
name  “Coffin  Texts,”  given  to  the  Recension  of  the  period. 
There  is  now  no  question  as  to  the  texts  being  for  all  who 
can  afford  to  buy  them  or  a  part  of  them. 

They  were  now  largely  appropriated  by  the  middle  and  the  official 
class.  At  the  same  time  there  emerge  similar  utterances,  identical 
in  function  but  evidently  more  suited  to  the  needs  of  common  mor¬ 
tals.  .  .Copious  extracts  from  both  the  Pyramid  Texts  and  these  fore¬ 
runners  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  about  half  from  each  of  the  two 
sources,  were  now  written  on  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  heavy 
cedar  coffins,  in  which  the  better  burials  of  this  age  are  found. 
Every  local  coffin-maker  was  furnished  by  the  priests  of  his  town 
with  copies  of  such  texts  as  he  had  available.  It  was  all  done  with 
great  carelessness  and  inaccuracy,  the  effort  being  to  fill  up  the 
planks  as  fast  as  possible.  They  often  wrote  the  same  chapters  over 
twice  or  three  times  in  the  same  coffin  and  in  one  instance  a  chapter 
is  found  no  less  than  five  times  in  the  same  coffin  (Breasted,  D.  R. 
T.,  p.  272). 
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9.  The  Empire  Copies  Made  on  Papyrus.  Vignettes 
Developed. 

By  the  Empire  period  the  custom  had  arisen  of  writing 
the  Book  of  the  Dead  on  papyrus  to  be  buried  with  the 
deceased.  The  Papyri  varied  in  length  from  the  small 
and  modest  rolls  of  the  poor  to  the  “splendid  rolls,  sixty 
to  eighty  feet  long  and  containing  from  seventy-five  to 
as  many  as  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  Chap¬ 
ters.” 

At  the  beginning  of  this  period  the  vignettes  which 
illustrated  the  career  of  the  deceased  in  the  next  world 
had  a  very  subordinate  place,  and  were  done  in  black  and 
white  outline.  However,  an  increasing  attention  was 
now  paid  to  these  illuminations,  and  they  came  to  be  done 
in  brilliant  colors,  and  in  many  cases  were  given  so  much 
space  as  to  leave  insufficient  room  for  the  texts  they  were 
supposed  to  illustrate.  By  many  the  work  of  the  artist 
seems  to  have  been  more  highly  prized  than  that  of  the 
scribe.  The  papyri  in  varying  lengths  were  made  in  lots 
and  kept  in  “stock”  with  vacant  places  for  the  insertion 
of  the  name  of  the  deceased.  They  were  often  done  very 
carelessly.  The  workman  seems  sometimes  to  have  real¬ 
ized  that  he  was  writing  for  the  dead  (see  Breasted, 
D.  R.  r.,  p.  294  ff.,  and  Budge,  P.  A.,  26  ff ) . 

10.  Later  Copies. 

Splendid  copies  of  the  Saite  Recension  have  been  found, 
and  the  famous  Turin  Papyrus,  published  by  Lepsius, 
dates  from  the  Ptolemaic  period.  During  the  latter 
period,  however,  an  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  by 
the  priests  to  prepare  condensations  of  the  Book  of  the 
Dead,  giving  the  essentials  of  its  teachings  and  omitting 
outgrown  beliefs.  These  condensations  were  often  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  papyri,  instead  of  the  old  chapters. 

Even  from  the  Roman  period  small  rolls  of  papyri 
have  been  found  containing  portions  of  the  Book  of  the 
Dead.  These  latest  copies  have  no  vignettes,  and  Budge 
says  of  them  {B.  D.  LXII) : 

The  aim  of  the  writer  of  such  documents  was  not  to  glorify 
the  gods,  but  to  secure  the  goods  of  the  next  world  by  means  of  the 
smallest  amount  of  writing  possible,  and  at  the  least  expense. 
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11.  The  Book  of  the  Dead,  not  a  Connected  Whole, 

The  title,  The  Book  of  the  Dead,  is  in  a  sense  a  mis¬ 
nomer  as  the  body  of  writings  to  which  it  refers  were 
never  really  collected  as  a  book,  with  the  exception  of 
the  attempt  to  form  an  authorized  version  in  the  Saite 
Period. 

We  should  make  a  great  mistake  if  we  regarded  the  Book  of 
the  Dead  as  a  work  with  a  beginning  and  an  end  and  having  its 
different  parts  following  a  logical  or  regular  order.  It  is  not  a 
imity;  it  is  but  a  collection  of  pieces  entirely  independent  of  each, 
other,  something  like  the  Book  of  Psalms  in  this  respect  (Naville, 
The  Old  Egyptian  Faith,  p.  161). 

One  chapter  does  not  depend  on  the  one  that  precedes  or  follows 
it,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  understand  the  principle  underlying 
the  various  arrangements  in  the  different  papyri,  nor  to  believe  that 
it  could  be  either  doctrinal  or  chronological  (Tirard,  The  Book  of 
the  Dead,  p.  44). 

While  the  supreme  subject  of  the  Pyramid  Texts  is  life,  eternal 
life  for  the  king,  they  are  a  compilation  from  the  most  varied 
sources.  Every  possible  agency  and  influence  was  brought  to  bear 
to  attain  the  end  in  view,  and  all  classes  of  ancient  lore  deemed 
efficacious  or  found  available  for  this  purpose  were  employed  by 
the  priests  who  put  together  this  earliest  surviving  body  of  litera¬ 
ture  (Breasted  D.  R.  T.,  p.  92). 

The  object  of  all  the  various  chapters  of  the  Book  of  the 
Dead  was  to  benefit  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  to  insure  for 
him  everlasting  life,  to  provide  for  his  needs  beyond  the 
grave,  to  strengthen  him  against  his  foes,  to  assist  him 
in  his  travels,  to  preserve  his  mummy  and  to  enable  him 
to  get  into  the  abode  of  the  blessed.  It  has  often  been 
said  that  the  most  important  day  in  the  life  of  an  ancient 
Egyptian  was  the  day  of  his  death. 

Contents 

12.  (a)  Hymns. 

Among  the  chapters  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  are  a 
number  of  hymns,  some  to  Ra  and  some  to  Osiris.  A 
common  object  of  adoration  is,  “Ra  when  he  riseth,” 
the  god  as  the  sun  makes  his  triumphant  journey  from 
East  to  West. 
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The  following  characteristic  quotation  is  from  the 
Papyrus  of  Ani,  about  1450 : 

Homage  to  thee,  0  thou  who  hast  come  as  Khepera,  Khepera  the 
creator  of  the  gods.  Thou  risest,  thou  shinest,  thou  makest  light 
thy  mother;  thou  art  crowned  king  of  the  gods. .  .thou  Creator  of 
mankind  and  Maker  of  the  substance  of  the  god  of  the  south  and 
of  the  north,  of  the  west  and  of  the  east.  O  come,  and  acclaim  ye 
Ra,  the  creator  of  the  gods;  and  adore  ye  him  in  his  beautiful 
form  at  his  rising  in  the  atet  boat. .  .The  gods  exult  when  they  see 
Ra  as  he  riseth,  and  when  his  beams  flood  the  world  with  light. . . 
He  maketh  brilliant  the  earth  at  his  birth  each  day:  he  journeyeth 
on  to  the  place  where  he  was  yesterday.  May  Ra  grant  unto  the 
double  (Ka)  of  Osiris  Ani  to  behold  the  disk  of  the  sun  and  to 
see  the  Moon-god  without  ceasing,  each  and  every  day:  and  may 
my  soul  come  forth  and  walk  hither  and  thither  and  whithersoever 
it  pleaseth.  May  my  name  be  proclaimed,  and  may  it  be  found  upon 
the  board  of  the  table  of  offerings ;  may  offerings  be  made  unto  me 
in  my  presence,  even  as  they  are  made  unto  the  followers  of  Horus; 
may  there  be  made  ready  for  me  a  seat  in  the  boat  of  the  Sun  on 
the  day  when  the  god  goeth  forth;  and  may  I  be  received  into  the 
presence  of  Osiris  in  the  land  of  Victory  (Budge,  B.  D.,  pp.  3-5). 

(b)  The  Judgment  Scene 

One  of  the  most  important  chapters  of  the  Book  of  the 
Dead  is  that  which  gives  the  judgment  scene  (ch.  CXXV). 
It  consists  of  three  parts:  the  Introduction,  to  be  said 
on  entering  the  Judgment  Hall ;  the  Negative  Confession, 
addressed  to  the  forty-two  judges;  and  the  Concluding 
address  of  the  “Heart  which  is  righteous  and  sinless,” 
directed  to  the  gods  of  the  underworld.  Among  the  forty- 
two  negative  confessions,  one  to  each  judge,  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

I  have  not  committed  theft. 

I  have  not  slain  man  or  woman. 

I  have  not  made  light  the  bushel. 

I  have  not  acted  deceitfully. 

I  have  not  committed  any  act  against  purity. 

I  have  not  been  a  man  of  anger. 

I  have  abused  no  man. 

I  have  not  multiplied  my  speech  overmuch. 

I  have  not  sought  for  distinctions. 

I  have  not  increased  my  wealth,  except  with  such  things  as  are 
justly  mine  own  possessions. 

I  have  not  thought  scorn  of  the  god  who  is  in  my  own  city. 
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There  was  evidently  some  difficulty  in  making  up  a  list 
of  forty-two  sins  as  there  are  in  the  “negative  confes¬ 
sions”  (?)  a  number  of  essential  repetitions. 

One  of  the  vignettes  accompanying  this  Chapter  in  the 
Papyrus  of  Ani  gives  the  famous  scene  of  the  weighing 
of  the  heart  of  the  deceased  in  one  pan  of  the  balance 
against  a  feather,  emblematic  of  Right  and  Truth  in  the 
other. 

Regarding  this  Judgment  scene  Budge  says; 

It  is  impossible  to  say  when  or  how  this  beautiful  Chapter  with 
its  lofty  conceptions  of  mortality  grew;  but,  although  the  form 
in  which  these  are  set  forth  is  not  older  than  the  eighteenth 
Dynasty,  the  ideas  themselves  belong  to  a  period  which  is  as  old 
as  the  rule  of  the  kings  of  the  Third  Dynasty  (B.  D.  CLXIX). 

Breasted,  in  commenting  on  this  impressive  judgment 
scene,  laments  the  fact  that  the  priests  allowed  the  agency 
of  magic  to  enter  into  the  realm  of  moral  values.  A  charm 
was  written  to  prevent  the  heart  of  a  man  from  opposing 
him  in  the  nether  world.  The  deceased  was  justified 
therefore,  not  by  the  worth  of  his  character,  but  by  the 
formulary  which  he  carried  as  a  charm.  The  priesthood 
for  the  sake  of  gain  had  copies  of  these  formulae  ready 
with  blank  spaces  for  the  name  of  any  citizen,  whatever 
his  character  may  have  been  (see  Breasted,  D.  R.  T., 
pp.  306  ff). 

(c)  Charms, 

So  many  of  the  Pyramid  Texts  were  so  evidently  in¬ 
tended  to  be  used  as  charms  that  some  writers  have  made 
the  sweeping  statement  that  all  of  them  were  intended  to 
be  used  as  such.  Breasted  says  that  this  statement  can¬ 
not  be  demonstrated  and  adds: 

An  ancient  hymn  supposed  to  be  repeated  by  the  dead  king, 
when  it  is  accompanied  by  no  express  statement  that  it  is  a  charm, 
may  have  served  the  same  function  with  regard  to  the  god  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  which  it  served  in  the  ancient  ritual  from  which 
it  was  taken  (Breasted,  D.  R.  T.,  p.  95). 

The  Rubrics  of  a  number  of  chapters  declare  that  their 
contents,  known  to  the  king  or  inscribed  upon  his  coffin, 
will  enable  him  to  obtain  happiness  and  freedom  in  the 
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world  beyond  the  grave.  Seven  chapters  consist  of  texts 
written  on  amulets  which  were  usually  laid  on  the 
mummy  (see  Budge,  B.  D.,  CXLVI  ff) .  For  example,  the 
Rubric  of  Chapter  CXXX  reads : 

This  chapter  shall  be  recited  over  a  boat  of  the  God  Ra  which 
hath  been  painted  in  colors  in  a  pure  place.  And  behold  thou  shalt 
place  a  figure  of  the  deceased  in  the  bows  thereof,  and  thou  shalt 
paint  a  sektet  upon  the  right  side  thereof,  and  an  atet  boat  upon 
the  left  side  thereof,  and  there  shall  be  made  unto  them  offerings 
of  bread,  and  cakes,  and  wine,  and  oil  and  every  kind  of  fair  of¬ 
fering  upon  the  birthday  of  Osiris,  if  these  ceremonies  be  performed 
his  soul  shall  have  existence,  and  shall  live  for  ever,  and  shall  not 
die  a  second  time. 

The  Rubric  of  Chapter  CLV  says : — 

This  chapter  shall  be  recited  over  a  tet  of  gold  set  in  a  plinth  (?) 
of  sycamore  wood  which  hath  been  steeped  in  water  of  ankham 
flowers,  and  it  shall  be  placed  at  the  neck  of  the  deceased  on  the 
day  of  the  funeral.  If  this  amulet  be  placed  at  his  neck,  he  shall 
become  a  perfect  “Khu”  in  the  underworld;  and  at  the  new  year 
festivals  he  shall  be  like  those  who  are  in  the  following  of  Osiris 
continually. 

(d)  Chapters  Assuring  Happiness  in  the  Tomb 

A  large  number  of  chapters  deal  with  the  preservation 
and  happiness  of  the  body  of  the  deceased  in  his  tomb. 
In  the  temples  before  the  pyramid  tombs  large  provision 
was  made  for  supplying  the  king’s  wants. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-eight  formulae  or  utterances,  forming 
about  one-twentieth  of  the  bulk  of  the  Pyramid  Texts,  contain  the 
words  spoken  by  the  royal  mortuary  priests  in  offering  food,  drink, 
clothing,  ointment,  perfume  and  incense,  revealing  the  endless  var¬ 
iety  and  splendid  luxury  of  the  king’s  table,  toilet  and  wardobe  in 
the  hereafter  (Breasted,  p.  77). 

Side  by  side  existed  the  idea  that  the  deceased  inhabited 
his  tomb  and  the  idea  that  he  had  gone  to  some  distant 
and  blessed  region.  Breasted  {D.  R.  T.,  p.  51)  suggests: 

We  who  continue  to  place  flowers  on  the  graves  of  our  dead, 
though  we  may  at  the  same  time  cherish  beliefs  in  some  remote 
paradise  of  the  departed,  should  certainly  find  nothing  to  wonder 
at  in  the  conflicting  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  ancient  Nile- 
dweller,  five  thousand  years  ago. 
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(e)  A  Vade  Mecum. 

A  number  of  chapters  profess  to  give  the  deceased 
power  to  make  his  way  about  in  the  underworld  and  to 
overcome  his  enemies.  He  says,  for  example,  in  Chap¬ 
ter  XI: 

I  shall  stand  up  like  Horus,  and  I  shall  sit  down  like  Ptah,  and 
I  shall  be  mighty  like  Thoth  and  I  shall  be  strong  like  Tern.  I 
shall  therefore  walk  with  my  legs,  I  shall  speak  with  my  mouth.  I 
shall  go  round  about  in  quest  of  mine  enemy,  and  as  he  hath  been 
delivered  over  to  me  he  shall  not  escape  from  me. 

Other  chapters  give  the  deceased  a  mouth,  and  provide 
him  with  the  power  to  open  it.  The  power  of  remember¬ 
ing  his  name,  magic  formulae  for  his  protection,  and  a 
heart  and  the  means  of  preventing  it  from  being  stolen. 
The  Egyptians,  then  as  now,  loved  the  running  water  and 
the  cooling  north  breeze.  These  comforts  are  provided 
for  the  deceased  by  a  number  of  chapters,  several  of 
which  begin  with  the  words,  “The  chapter  of  snuffing 
the  air.”  Curiously  enough  the  only  national  holiday  in 
Egypt  today  observed  by  Muslims  and  Christians  alike 
is  called  *'Shem-en-nesim**  or  “smelling  the  breezes!” 
Modern  Egyptians  need  while  living  the  power  of  the 
chapters  that  protected  the  deceased  from  the  need  to 
eat  filth  and  drink  dirty  water! 

In  various  chapters  the  deceased  was  also  instructed 
as  to  his  offerings  to  the  gods  and  his  behaviour  among 
them.  Chapter  CLXXII,  which  describes  the  beauty  of 
the  deceased  and  which  announces  the  destruction  of  his 
enemies,  reminds  us  at  once  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  and 
the  imprecatory  Psalms. 

Thy  beauties  are  like  a  hall  of  festival.  Thy  beauties  are  a 
stream . . .  Thy  beauties  are  like  unto  the  pillar  of  the  god  Ptah 
and  like  the  courtyard  of  incense  of  Ra . . .  Thy  head,  O  my  Lord,  is 
a  standard  with  locks  of  rippling  hair  like  unto  the  hair  of  a  woman 
of  Asia;... thy  face  shineth  more  brightly  than  the  House  of  the 
Moon-god; — ...the  apples  of  thine  eyes  are  as  offerings  of  peace; 
...and  thy  lower  eyelids  are  filled  with  eye-paint  of  mestchem. 
Thine  enemies  have  fallen,  and  the  god  Ptah  hath  thrown  down 
headlong  thy  foes;  thou  hast  triumphed  over  them  and  thou  hast 
gained  power  over  them. 
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(f)  Chapters  Providing  Names. 

Great  importance  was  attached  to  the  knowing  of 
names,  and  one  chapter  gives  the  deceased  the  faculty 
of  remembering  his  own  name.  An  even  more  thoughtful 
provision  was  the  chapter  which  provided  for  the  traveller 
the  names  of  the  secret  gates  with  their  keepers  in  the 
House  of  Osiris.  The  gates  were  ten  in  number.  The 
names  of  the  gate  and  keeper  of  No.  1  were: 

Gate :  Neht-setan-qat-seht-Hert-neht-Khehkhebt-serU 
metu-Khesfet-neshnin-nehmeUanai-en-i-nan. 

Keeper :  Neri. 

The  name  of  the  gate  is  really  a  many-worded  spell. 

Religious  and  Ethical  Teachings 

13.  The  Teaching  not  Systematically  Arranged. 

We  gain  our  knowledge  of  the  religion  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians  from  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  from  figures  of 
sacred  animals  of  the  prehistoric  age,  from  the  furnish¬ 
ings  of  tombs,  from  amulets,  from  titles  of  priestly  offices, 
expressive  names  of  persons  and  temple  scenes  of  re¬ 
ligious  service  and  temple  writings.  While  the  situation 
of  the  country  with  its  island-like  isolation  largely  pre¬ 
vented  foreign  invasions  of  thought,  thus  permitting  com¬ 
parative  continuity  in  development,  and  while  the  dryness 
of  the  climate  has  marvelously  preserved  especially  the 
temples  and  tombs  of  the  period,  it  is  nevertheless  difficult 
to  disentangle  the  interwoven  threads  of  belief  and  prac¬ 
tice  during  a  period  of  more  than  three  thousand  years 
before  Christ.  The  Egyptologists  are  still  sifting  their 
masses  of  evidence,  and  struggling  with  baffling  problems 
of  translation  and  conflicting  testimony,  and  those  who 
speak  with  the  most  certainty  on  the  more  difficult  ques¬ 
tions  are  perhaps  to  be  least  trusted. 

Speaking  of  the  situation  in  3000  B.  C.,  Breasted  says : 

We  have  before  us  the  complicated  results  of  a  commingling 
of  originally  distinct  beliefs  which  have  long  since  interpenetrated 
each  other  and  have  for  many  centuries  circulated  thus  a  tangled 
mass  of  threads  which  it  is  now  very  difficult  or  impossible  to 
disentangle  {D.  R.  T.,  p.  51). 
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14.  Inconsistencies, 

The  Egyptians  then  as  now  were  not  troubled  by  the 
question  of  consistency,  “that  bugbear  of  little  minds”; 
and  conflicting  ideas,  as  we  have  seen  above,  often  ex¬ 
isted  side  by  side.  The  conservative  spirit  of  religion  in 
general  seems  to  have  found  a  ready  ally  in  the  natural 
inclinations  of  the  people,  and  beliefs  seem  often  to  have 
persisted  in  ritual  which  had  ceased  to  exist  in  practice. 
New  meanings  were  often  attached  to  old  names  and 
phrases. 

In  the  Pyramid  days  the  East  is  the  sacred  land.  The 
king  looked  toward  the  East  and  in  the  rising  sun  greeted 
the  source  of  life.  He  was  cautioned  against  the  West. 
“Those  who  go  thither  return  not.”  The  abode  of  the  im¬ 
perishable  ones  was  in  the  heavens,  and  the  stars  pic¬ 
tured  them  to  their  friends  (see  Breasted,  D.  R.  T.  101  ff ) . 

Again,  however,  we  find  the  sacred  place  in  the  West; 
the  deceased  goes  in  the  bark  of  the  setting  sun  into  the 
realms  of  the  Nether  World,  and  the  places  of  the  dead 
are  “hidden.” 

The  Book  of  the  Dead,  as  we  know  it,  had  its  first  re¬ 
cension  at  the  hands  of  the  priests  of  the  College  of  An 
(the  On  of  the  Bible  and  the  Heliopolis  of  the  Greeks), 
which  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  Sun-god, 
Ra.  Another  recension  was  at  the  hands  of  the  priests 
of  Thebes,  400  miles  distant  and  1,000  years  later.  The 
name  of  Ra  was  added  to  Amon,  the  name  of  the  Theban 
god;  and  to  Amon-Ra  were  ascribed  little  by  little  the 
attributes  of  the  old  gods  of  Egypt.  They  were  always 
able  apparently  to  take  on  the  new  without  breaking 
entirely  with  the  old.  Naville  points  out  the  fact  that 
the  Egyptians  could  not  forget  either  in  religion  or  in  art 
(0.  E.  F.,  p.  110). 

Frequently  the  most  flagrant  contradictions  are  found  between 
one  text  and  another.  Add  to  that,  the  tendency  of  the  Egyptian 
mind  to  conserve  everything  it  had  ever  conceived,  and  we  can  un¬ 
derstand  how  the  realm  of  the  religious  beliefs  becomes  at  first 
sight  an  inextricable  maze  (See  Chap.  14). 

While  in  general  it  is  true  that,  as  Naville  says,  “there 
is  no  fixed  or  defined  doctrine,  and  consequently  there  is 
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no  heresy,”  there  is  scarcely  a  more  interesting  figure  in 
Egyptian  history  than  its  great  Heretic  King,  Ikhnaton. 
Breasted  calls  him  the  “first  individual  in  history,”  and 
says, 

until  Ikhnaton  the  history  of  the  world  had  been  the  irresistible 
drift  of  tradition.  All  men  had  been  but  drops  of  water  in  the  great 
current. 

The  interesting  story  of  his  religious  revolution  is  told  in 
Breasted’s  History  of  Egypt,  Chapter  XVIII,  also  in  his 
D.  R.  T.,  pp.  322-345. 

On  the  point  of  continuity.  Budge  says : 

The  essential  beliefs  of  the  Egyptian  religion  remained  unchanged 
from  the  earliest  dynasties  down  to  the  period  when  the  Egyptians 
embraced  Christianity,  after  the  preaching  of  St.  Mark  the  Evange¬ 
list  in  Alexandria,  A.  D.  69,  so  firmly  had  the  early  beliefs  taken 
possession  of  the  Egyptian  mind . . .  The  chief  gods  mentioned  in 
the  Pyramid  Texts  are  identical  with  those  whose  names  are  given 
in  tombs,  coffin,  and  papyrus,  in  the  latest  dynasties  (P.  P.,  p.  52). 

15.  Characteristic  Religious  Teachings. 

In  spite  of  inconsistencies  and  developments,  certain 
teachings  may  be  spoken  of  as  characteristic  of  Egyptian 
religion  and  ethics  as  a  whole.  From  among  these  we 
select  the  following: 

(a)  The  Existence  and  Activity  of  God: 

With  Breasted  we  might  call  the  ancient  Egyptians 
“polytheists”  {D.  R.  T.,  p.  6)  among  whom  “for  the  first 
time  in  history  monotheism  dawned,”  but  to  failure  under 
the  Heretic  King.  Or  we  may  call  them  “henotheists,” 
with  Renouf  {R.  A.  E.,  p.  226).  Or  we  might  call 
them  “monotheists,”  expressing  their  belief  externally 
by  a  symbolic  polytheism,  as  with  Champollion,  Pierret 
and  Brugsch  (Budge,  P.  A.,  p.  105).  Nevertheless,  we 
must  admire  many  of  their  beautiful  and  impressive  ex¬ 
pressions  of  adoration.  From  among  many  we  bring  the 
following: 

Thy  beauties  seize  and  carry  away  all  hearts,  the  love  of  thee 
maketh  the  arms  to  drop,  thy  beautiful  deeds  make  the  hands  to 
tremble,  all  hearts  melt  at  the  sight  of  thee,  0  Form,  One,  Creator 
of  all  things,  O  one.  Only,  maker  of  things  which  are. 
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And  yet  men  might,  at  least  in  the  later  period,  expect 
individual  help  from  this  great  god.  A  hymn  from  the 
post-Ikhnaton  period  says: 

Thou,  O  Amon,  art  the  lord  of  the  silent,  who  cometh  at  the  cry 
of  the  poor.  When  I  cry  to  thee  in  my  affliction,  then  thou  comest 
and  savest  me. 

The  following  lines  are  from  the  beautiful  hymns  of 
Ikhnaton : 

How  manifold  are  thy  works!  They  are  hidden  from  before  us, 
O  sole  God,  whose  powers  no  other  possesseth.  Thou  didst  create 
the  earth  according  to  thy  heart. 

Budge  says : 

The  ideas  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  about  God  were  of  a  very 
exalted  character,  and  it  is  clear  that  they  made  in  their  minds  a 
sharp  distinction  between  God  and  the  “gods.” 

Renouf  says  that  parallel  passages  to  match  those  giv¬ 
ing  the  Christian  conception  of  God  can  be  found  far 
more  easily  in  Egyptian  than  in  Greek  and  Roman  litera¬ 
ture.  How  little  we  should  have  to  change  the  following 
hymn  (Ch.  XIV)  to  make  it  into  a  Christian  prayer: 

0  thou  God  who  makest  the  moment  to  advance,  thou  dweller 
among  mysteries  of  every  kind,  thou  guardian  of  the  word  which 
I  speak.  Behold,  the  god  hath  shame  of  me,  but  let  my  faults  be 
washed  away  and  let  them  fall  upon  both  hands  of  the  god  of 
Right  and  Truth.  May  this  god  be  at  peace  with  me!  Do  away 
utterly  with  the  obstacles  that  are  between  thee  and  me ...  Be  thou 
at  peace  with  me  and  do  away  utterly  with  all  the  shame  of  me 
which  thou  hast  in  thy  heart  because  of  me. 

On  this  subject  see  Renouf,  pp.  83-123:  Petrie,  The  Religion 
of  Ancient  Egypt,  chs.  1,  5-9;  Naville,  The  Old  Egyptian  Faith,  ch. 
3;  Steindorff,  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  pp.  16-38;  Budge, 
The  Papyrus  of  Ani,  pp.  99-129,  161-201;  C.  L.  Braces,  The  Un- 
knoum  God,  Chap.  1,  “Egyptian  Monotheism,”  pp.  1-40;  Menzies, 
History  of  Religion,  the  section  “Was  the  Earliest  Religion  Mono¬ 
theistic?”  in  the  chapter  on  “The  Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt,”  pp. 
144-148;  George  Rawlinson,  The  Early  Prevalence  of  Monotheistic 
Beliefs,*’  the  section,  pp.  40-43,  on  “The  Egyptians”  in  vol.  2  of 
Present  Day  Tracts.) 
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(b)  Immortality: 

The  Egyptians  had  various  distinct  beliefs  regarding 
the  character  and  place  of  the  future  life.  Now  the  soul 
of  the  deceased  inhabits  the  tomb;  in  another  belief  it 
dwells  with  Osiris  in  his  kingdom  in  the  sky;  while  yet 
again  the  realm  of  the  blessed  is  in  the  underworld 
reached  by  the  bark  of  the  sun  god  Ra  in  the  night  time. 
Reisner  thinks  that  the  belief  in  immortality  had  little 
influence  on  the  moral  life  of  the  ordinary  Egyptian;  he 
classes  his  book  on  the  subject: 

The  Egyptian  conception  of  Immortality,  with  the  words;  They 
clung  to  the  belief  in  a  life  in  the  grave.  The  greater  people  had 
leisure  to  learn  and  to  provide  the  magic  necessary  to  secure  a 
comfortable  future  life.  They  loved  life  and  hated  death. .  .It  was  a 
religion  of  the  exceptional  man  down  to  the  last... Not  until 
Christianity  came,  offering  eternal  life  free  and  without  price,  did 
the  common  people  find  at  last  a  road  open  to  equal  immortality 
with  the  great  men  of  the  earth. 

(See  Petrie,  The  Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt,  ch.  3;  Steindorff, 
Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  ch.  4;  Tirard,  The  Book  of  the 
Dead,  ch.  3;  Budge,  The  Papyrus  of  Ani,  pp.  66-98  and  130-161; 
Breasted,  ch.  2-5.) 

16.  Characteristic  Ethical  Teachings. 

(a)  Social  Justice: 

Breasted,  in  his  attempt  to  trace  the  development  of 
the  various  Egyptian  beliefs  chronologically,  finds 
{D.  R.  T.,  p.  166)  the  Egyptians  possessing  a  keen  moral 
discernment  as  early  as  the  Pyramid  Age.  In  this  age 
emerged  the  word  “truth,”  which  he  says  is  “the  earliest 
abstract  term  discernible  in  the  ancient  world.”  The 
realm  of  the  gods  began  to  be  one  of  moral  values.  The 
same  authority  finds  {D.  R.  T.,  p.  199  if.)  the  earliest 
efforts  at  social  regeneration  in  history  in  the  period  of 
the  Middle  Kingdom.  Some  of  the  writings  of  this  period 
are  strong  in  their  complaints  against  social  injustice. 
There  were  then  those  whom  Breasted  calls  pamphleteers 
in  a  crusade  for  social  justice.  Constant  warnings  appear 
against  avarice  and  oppression  and  untruthfulness.  Petrie 
{R.  A.  E.,  p.  89),  commenting  on  the  warnings  against 
covetousness,  says  that  this  is  still  the  main  fault  of  the 
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Egyptians  and  the  thing  that  today  stands  in  the  way  of 
their  independence. 

As  we  have  seen  above,  the  efficacy  of  charms  offsets 
largely  the  value  of  the  judgment  scene.  Petrie  (R.  A.  E., 
p.  89)  points  out  the  fact  that  the  Egyptian  until  this  day 
will  rely  on  the  force  of  his  sheer  assertion  that  he  has 
done  no  wrong  in  the  face  of  absolute  proof  to  the  con¬ 
trary. 

(b)  Domestic  Virtues : 

There  are  many  proofs  in  these  ancient  writings  of 
filial  piety,  respect  for  women,  and  a  beautiful  home  life 
(see  Petrie,  The  Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt,  ch.  14;  and 
Religion  and  Conscience  in  Ancient  Egypt,  chs.  5-7; 
Naville,  pp.  181  ff. ;  Breasted,  According  to  Chapter  An¬ 
alysis;  Erman,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  chs.  5:9). 

Its  Disappearance  and  Its  Abiding  Influence 

17.  Spread  into  Europe. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  a  fusion  took 
place  between  Greek  or  Roman  and  Egyptian  deities. 
The  mysteries  of  the  Egyptian  cults,  so  venerable  with 
age,  appealed  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  were  losing 
confidence  in  their  old  faiths.  With  the  support  of  Im¬ 
perial  Roman  power  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horus  went  forth 
to  conquer  and  reign  as  world  deities. 

18.  Driven  out  by  Christianity. 

As  Christianity  made  itself  felt,  the  old  religion  was 
driven  out,  but  sometimes  not  without  violence. 

Among  the  last  refuges  of  its  priests  was  the  beautiful 
Temple  of  Isis  on  the  little  Island  of  Philae,  just  south 
of  Aswan.  Writing  probably  late  in  the  fourth  century 
after  Christ,  a  devotee  of  the  old  faith,  looking  with  des¬ 
pair  toward  the  future,  cries : 

0  Egypt!  Egypt!  there  will  remain  to  thee  nothing  of  thy  reli¬ 
gion  but  vague  tales  which  after  ages  will  not  believe;  nothing  but 
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words  graven  on  stone,  telling  of  thy  piety. .  .With  foreigners  filling 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  not  only  will  all  holy  things  be  neglected, 
but,  what  is  harder  still  religion,  piety,  worship  of  the  gods  will 
be  proscribed  and  punished  by  law  (Naville,  O.  E.  F.,  p.  317,  ff). 

The  foundations  of  the  Temple  of  Isis  on  Philae  are  now 
submerged  by  the  waters  of  the  great  dam  at  Aswan. 


THE  APOCALYPSE— AN  IMPRESSION 
BY  PROFESSOR  JOHN  MERLE  RIFE 
TARKIO,  MO. 

There  is  something  inseparably  Greek  Orthodox  about 
the  Book  of  Revelation.  It  was  no  mere  coincidence  that 
Blasco  Ibanez,  in  his  novel  “The  Four  Horsemen  of  the 
Apocalypse,”  represented  a  Russian  monk  meditating  on 
the  mysteries  of  the  Apocalypse.  Very  fittingly,  it  seems, 
he  associated  this  Book  with  that  Church.  I  can  never 
read  the  Book,  which  is  one  of  my  favorites  in  the  Bible, 
without  thinking  of  the  Orthodox  Church;  and  I  never 
attend  Orthodox  services  without  thinking  of  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse.  It  seems  to  have  furnished  the  Eastern  Christians 
with  the  ideal  vision  which  they  strive  to  express  in  their 
church  buildings  and  in  their  ritual. 

The  Chant 

To  one  entering  an  Orthodox  Church  while  the  liturgy 
is  in  progress,  the  first  striking  feature  is  the  chant,  either 
of  the  weird  Byzantine  psaltery,  or  of  the  exquisite  Rus¬ 
sian  harmonies.  The  Apocalypse  is  a  book  of  chants — 
listen ! 

“Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was,  and 
is,  and  is  to  come !” 

“Thou  art  worthy,  0  Lord,  to  receive  glory  and  honor 
and  power :  for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy 
pleasure  they  are  and  were  created !” 

“Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  to  open  the 
seals  thereof:  for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us 
to  God  by  thy  blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue, 
and  people,  and  nation;  and  hast  made  us  unto  our  God 
kings  and  priests :  and  we  shall  reign  on  the  earth !” 

“Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power, 
and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and 
glory,  and  blessing!” 

“Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto 
him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb, 
forever  and  ever!” 
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“Salvation  to  our  God  which  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
and  unto  the  Lamb !” 

“Amen:  Blessing  and  glory,  and  wisdom,  and  thanks¬ 
giving,  and  honour,  and  power,  and  might,  be  unto  our 
God  for  ever  and  ever!  Amen.” 

“The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms 
of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ ;  and  he  shall  reign  forever 
and  ever!” 

“We  give  thee  thanks,  0  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  art, 
and  wast,  and  art  to  come;  because  thou  hast  taken  to 
thee  thy  great  power  and  hast  reigned !” 

“Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Al¬ 
mighty;  just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints! 
Who  shall  not  fear  thee,  0  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name? 
for  thou  only  art  holy:  for  all  nations  shall  come  and 
worship  before  thee;  for  thy  judgments  are  made  mani¬ 
fest!” 

“Alleluia !  Salvation,  and  glory,  and  honour,  and  power, 
unto  the  Lord  our  God:  for  true  and  righteous  are  his 
judgments;  for  he  hath  judged  the  great  whore,  which 
did  corrupt  the  earth  with  her  fornication,  and  hath 
avenged  the  blood  of  his  servants  at  her  hand.” 

“Amen;  Alleluia.” 

“Praise  our  God  all  ye  his  servants,  and  ye  that  fear 
him,  both  small  and  great.” 

“Alleluia :  for  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth !  Let 
us  be  glad  and  rejoice,  and  give  honour  to  him:  for  the 
marriage  of  the  Lamb  has  come  and  his  wife  has  made 
herself  ready.” 

Incense 

The  second  thing  which  naturally  strikes  one  entering 
an  Orthodox  Church  is  the  odour  of  the  incense,  remind¬ 
ing  us  of  the  words  of  the  Apocalypse :  “The  four  living 
creatures  and  the  four  and  twenty  elders  fell  down  before 
the  Lamb,  having  each  one  a  harp,  and  golden  bowls  full 
of  incense,  which  are  the  prayers  of  the  saints.” 

Lights 

Following  the  appeal  to  the  ears  and  nose,  comes,  as 
one  enters  an  orthodox  church,  the  sight  of  the  candle 
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sticks  full  of  many  candles ;  and  so,  in  the  Apocalypse,  in 
the  first  chapter,  John  being  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord’s 
Day,  heard  behind  him  a  great  voice  like  a  trumpet;  and 
when  he  turned  he  saw  seven  golden  candlesticks,  the 
beginning  of  his  wonderful  train  of  visions. 

Color 

As  one  gazes  about  him  in  an  Orthodox  church  he  sees 
many  things  which  give  the  effect  of  light  and  bright 
colors.  Certainly  the  Apocalypse  is  full  of  such  things; 
there  are  brass,  white  wool,  fire,  gold,  stars,  rainbows; 
black,  red,  white,  and  pale  horses;  precious  stones  as 
jasper,  sapphires,  chalcedony,  emerald,  sardonyx,  sar- 
dius,  chrysolite,  beryl,  topaz,  chrysoprase,  jacynth,  and 
amethyst ;  there  are  seas  of  glass  and  crystal ;  transparent 
gold,  and  a  final  burst  of  glory  in  which  it  is  declared 
that  the  Holy  City,  the  New  Jerusalem,  has  no  need  of 
the  sun  or  of  the  moon  to  lighten  it,  for  the  Lord  God  and 
the  Lamb  are  the  light  thereof. 

And  if  we  see  bright  vestments  on  the  officiating  clergy, 
this  too  is  more  than  matched  in  the  Apocalypse;  for 
brightest  of  all  the  bright  garments  it  mentions  is  where 
John  says  he  saw  a  woman  clothed  in  the  sun. 

Because  the  book  is  so  vivid  it  is  the  easiest  for  a 
beginner  to  read ;  not  to  understand  the  teaching,  but  to 
get  a  moving  picture,  whether  he  is  a  beginner  in  his  own 
language  or  in  a  foreign  tongue. 

Motion 

The  vividness  does  not  consist  solely  in  brightness,  but 
also  in  vivacity.  It  is  a  book  of  action.  Once  again  I  am 
reminded  of  the  services  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  for 
they  are  dramatic.  There  are  two  processions  in  the 
midst  of  the  service,  called  the  Little  Entrance  and  the 
Great  Entrance ;  there  is  much  moving  about  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  people  are  continually  crossing  themselves;  be¬ 
sides,  the  little  children  run  around  and  play  in  the  back 
of  the  church  and  are  thus  kept  quieter,  perhaps,  than  if 
violent  repressive  measures  were  used. 
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What  action  there  is  in  the  Apocalypse!  Horses  go 
forth  with  their  riders  to  war;  angels  are  seen  flying; 
a  great  dragon  pursues  a  woman,  and  she  is  given  the 
wings  of  an  eagle  and  flees  away  into  the  desert;  seven 
vials  of  wrath  are  poured  out  upon  the  earth;  Babylon 
is  destroyed  with  great  lamentation ;  there  are  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars;  there  are  wars  in  heaven  and  on  earth; 
beasts  come  up  out  of  the  sea  and  out  of  the  earth;  the 
hosts  of  good  and  evil  are  arrayed  for  the  greatest  of  all 
world  wars;  the  devil  is  bound  and  cast  into  the  pit; 
stars  fall  from  heaven;  there  are  earthquakes;  the  sun 
and  moon  are  convulsed ;  the  sky  is  rolled  up  like  a  scroll ; 
and,  after  all  these  mighty  convulsions,  the  Holy  City, 
even  the  New  Jerusalem  comes  down  out  of  heaven  as 
a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband. 

The  description  is  also  concrete — not  discussing  feel¬ 
ings,  states  of  mind,  theories,  doctrines,  vices  and  virtues ; 
but  showing  us  earth.  Are,  water,  animals,  men,  angels, 
lamps,  stars,  sun,  moon,  etc.,  and  leaving  us  to  get  the 
ideas  from  its  vast  exhibition  of  things. 

In  these  concrete  shapes  and  colors  does  not  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  present  the  same  doctrines  which  John  presents  in 
his  more  abstract  statements  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles? 
It  shows  us  the  Lamb  that  was  slain.  We  see  him  receiv¬ 
ing  the  worship  which  is  his  due.  We  see  the  white  robes 
which  have  been  washed  in  his  blood.  We  see  the  prayers 
of  the  saints  as  a  great  cloud  of  incense  ascending  out 
of  golden  bowls;  sinners  suffering  for  their  sins;  and 
happy  saints  in  heaven.  The  Apocalypse,  instead  of  tell¬ 
ing  us  about  things,  shows  them  to  us.  It  is  a  message 
from  Jesus  through  John.  “The  Spirit  and  the  bride  say. 
Come.  And  he  that  heareth,  let  him  say.  Come.  And  he 
that  is  athirst,  let  him  come:  and  he  that  will,  let  him 
take  the  water  of  life  freely.” 

“The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  be  with  the  saints. 
Amen.” 
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Ante-Nicene  Exegesis  of  the  Gospels.  By  Harold 
Smith,  D.  D.  Vol.  V.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  347.  S.  P.  C.  K. 
Translations  of  Christian  Literature.  Series  VI.  Se¬ 
lect  Passages  (Diocesan  Press,  Madras,  India — 1928). 
The  substance  of  a  thesis  approved  by  the  University 
of  London  for  the  degree  of  D.  D. 

In  addition  to  meeting  with  much  solid  learning  and  to 
knowing  the  satisfaction  of  handling  sources,  one  who 
reads  the  Fathers  must  have  his  heart  warmed  by  their 
glowing  faith;  is  amused  by  occasional  quaint  remarks; 
and  constantly  reminded  that  his  century  is  not  so  modern 
as  he  might  think;  for,  like  the  reader  of  Shakespeare, 
he  is  continually  coming  upon  “things  he  has  heard  be¬ 
fore.”  He  who  is  accustomed  to  these  delightful  exper¬ 
iences  will  not  be  disappointed  in  the  present  volume  of 
this  set  with  its  interesting  arrangement  of  passages 
from  some  twenty-five  authors,  Origen  naturally  occu¬ 
pying  more  space  than  any  of  the  others  with  Tertullian 
next  in  prominence. 

The  specimens  of  exegesis  in  this  volume  are  all  on 
passages  in  the  four  Passion  Week  narratives,  consti¬ 
tuting  a  commentary  on  the  harmonized  Gospel  record 
from  our  Lord’s  appearance  in  the  Temple,  just  after 
finding  the  fig  tree  withered,  up  to,  but  not  including, 
his  betrayal  and  arrest.  Those  without  time  or  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  complete  collections  of  the  vast  patristic 
literature,  yet  desirous  of  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  Ante-Nicene  Christian  writers,  will  find 
this  work  an  excellent  help.  Moreover,  any  one  making 
a  study  of  the  sayings  of  the  Saviour  during  the  last 
week  of  his  earthly  ministry  should  find  in  this  fifth 
volume  a  suggestive  and  helpful  commentary. 

John  Merle  Rife. 
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Outfitting  the  Teacher  of  Religion.  By  James  H. 
Snowden.  Macmillans.  Pp.  274.  $2.00. 

In  this  text-book  on  Religious  Education  the  versatile 
author  has  avoided  controverted  areas  and  given  a  strong, 
meaty,  illuminated  survey  of  major  issues. 

It  is  abundantly  psychological  in  basis  and  full  of  prac¬ 
tical  pedagogy.  While  exceedingly  modern  in  tone,  it  is 
not  faddish.  Teachers  in  Bible  Schools  of  every  grade 
and  variety  may  find  suggestions  of  real  value  in  this 
book. 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

Texts  and  Studies  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  OF  America.  Volume  VIII,  Genizah  Studies  in 
Memory  of  Doctor  Solomon  Schechter.  (II)  Geonic 
and  Early  Karaitic  Halakah.  By  Louis  Ginzberg,  1929. 
Pp.  640. 

The  above  volume  is  one  of  the  set  of  interesting  re¬ 
search  materials  from  the  Genizah  of  the  Cairo  Syna¬ 
gogue.  It  deals  with  the  Geonic  period,  which  covers 
the  five  centuries  after  the  completion  of  the  Talmud. 
This  period  is  the  most  important  in  Jewish  history,  but 
has  been  all  too  obscure.  This  new  information  is  bring¬ 
ing  much  needed  light  into  that  field.  The  materials  in 
the  book  may  be  classed  under  three  headings:  1.  Re- 
sponsa;  2.  Codified  Halakah,  and  3.  Commentaries  on 
the  Talmud. 

J.  L.  Kelso. 

The  Pentateuch  and  Haftorahs.  Hebrew  Text,  En¬ 
glish  Translation  and  Commentary.  Edited  by  The 
Chief  Rabbi  (Dr.  J.  H.  Hertz).  Genesis,  Pp.  544.  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press,  London.  1929.  7s.  6d.  net. 
Here  is  one  of  the  finest  Old  Testament  works  recently 
come  to  hand.  The  Hebrew  Masoretic  text  is  the  latest 
Letteris  edition  issued  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  The  English  translation  is  that  of  the  Revised 
Version.  The  commentary  is  very  brief  but  most  un¬ 
usually  informational.  For  authorities  it  uses  both  Jew¬ 
ish  and  non-Jewish  commentators  of  all  ages;  and  its 
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method  of  interpretation  is  exegetical,  allegorical  and 
practical. 

While  written  for  the  Jewish  layman  it  is  of  real  worth 
also  to  the  young  Christian  pastor.  The  Hebrew  and 
English  texts  are  both  before  him  and  a  finer  set  of  brief 
notes  on  the  meaning  and  interpretation  of  the  text  is 
seldom  seen.  If  one  remembers  that  the  book  is  written 
from  the  Jewish  viewpoint,  certain  interpretations  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Christian  are  easily  understood.  A  study  of 
such  works  as  this  fits  the  pastor  (as  few  books  can)  for 
an  understanding  of  the  modem  Jewish  mind. 

J.  L.  Kelso. 

CoDicuM  Novi  Testamenti  Specimina.  Paginas  51  ex 
codicibus  manuscriptis  et  3  ex  libris  impressis  collegit 
ac  phototypice  repraesentates  edidit.  Professor  Henr. 
Jos.  Vogels.  4to.  13  pp.  and  54  plates.  1929.  16  Marks 
stitched;  18,50  Marks  bound  (Hanstein  Verlag,  Bonn, 
Rheinland,  Germany.) 

In  high-class  introductions  to  the  Old  or  New  Testa¬ 
ments  will  usually  be  found  two  or  three  reproductions 
of  Bible  Mss.-pages  to  help  the  student  visualize  the  sacred 
text  as  it  was  penned  and  copied.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  Oxford  Helps  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible,  published 
decades  ago  at  one  shilling  ( !)  there  are  some  40  Mss. 
facsimiles,  reduced  in  size  but  creditably  clear.  These 
Helps  one  can  slip  in  one’s  pocket,  but  Professor  Vogels 
(and  he  is  not  the  first  in  Germany)  has  preferred  large- 
scale  reproductions  for  his  new  Collection  of  specimens. 
The  technique  of  the  reproduction  deserves  all  praise; 
these  pages  will  delight  the  heart  of  all  Bible-lovers  who 
know  some  Greek  or  Latin.  The  author  disclaims  any  in¬ 
tention  to  provide  a  handbook  of  paleography,  but  many  a 
specialist  in  that  line  will  welcome  a  number  of  rare  repro¬ 
ductions  in  the  set.  The  publishers,  we  note,  had  the  col¬ 
lection  printed  by  the  Pierische  Hofbuchdruckerei  Geibel, 
in  Thiiringen.  The  Professor  played  his  part  in  selecting 
the  Mss.  and  'penning  a  generally  quite  brief  but  highly 
valuable  introductory  note  for  each  Mss.  page.  The 
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greater  part  of  them,  he  tells  us,  has  never  been  repro¬ 
duced  before.  Careful  inspection  quite  confirms  the  state¬ 
ment.  Particularly  valuable  are  the  following :  Michigan 
Papyrus  1571;  the  Freer  conclusion  of  Mark;  Euthalius 
Codex;  the  Milan  page  of  Acts,  discussed  by  Prof.  Ropes 
in  Text  of  Acts,  CCXVIff;  Pierpont  Morgan  Cod.  714 
(end  of  Revelations) ;  an  Athos  Mss.  very  like  the  N.  T. 
used  by  Erasmus  for  his  edition ;  the  Stockholm  Old-Latin 
Codex  Gigas  (part-page) ;  Sinai-Syriac  and  Cureton- 
Syriac;  Codex  Rabulae  {i.  e.,  Pusey-Gwilliam  Nr.  26)  ; 
Harclean  Angelica  Bible  (cf.  Harvard  Theol.  Rev.  1928, 
376ff;  the  Gothic-Latin  Codex  Carolinus.  Add  to  these 
the  three  pages  from  early  printed  Bibles  (one  from  Bam¬ 
berg  about  1460  with  Marcionite  prologue  to  Acts;  an¬ 
other  the  Xinenes  edition  of  N.  T.  1514)  and  you  will 
appreciate  Prof.  Vogel’s  admission,  that  the  task  of  col¬ 
lecting  the  specimens  proved  more  arduous  than  he  had  at 
first  expected.  May  many  students  reap  the  benefit  of 
this  labour  of  love !  This  picture  volume  most  welcomely 
supplements  Vogel’s  N.  T.  Handbooks  (cf.  Bibl.  Sacra, 
1926,  480ff). 

Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 

Abot.  The  Mishna  text  with  German  transl.  and  com¬ 
mentary  by  Dr.  Karl  Marti  and  Dr.  Georg  Beer.  8vo. 
xxxii  +  260  pp.  18  Marks.  1927. 

Tamid.  The  Mishna  text  with  transl.  and  commentary 
by  Dr.  Oscar  Holtzmann.  8vo.  iv  +  81  pp.  7  Marks. 
1928.  (Verlag  Topelmann,  Giessen,  Germany.) 
Professor  Beer  of  Heidelberg  and  Prof.  Holtzmann  of 
Giessen  are  pushing  on  with  their  edition  of  the  Mishna 
and  have  now  ten  tractates  out.  The  last  to  appear  so 
far  are  Abot,  usually  but  less  correctly  called  Pirke  Abot, 
“The  Sayings  of  the  Fathers”  and  Tamid,  the  Daily  Sacri¬ 
fice.  These  Sayings  are  a  collection  of  words  of  wisdom 
somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  Ben  Sirach  (Ecclesiasti- 
cus) ;  the  first  date  indeed  from  his  time,  but  the  greater 
part  are  much  later,  for  we  soon  come  to  Hillel  (fiourished 
10  B.  C.)  and  after  him  we  make  the  acquaintance  of  six 
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generations  of  rabbis.  In  the  first  four  chapters  of  Abot 
the  “sentences”  are  thus  given  with  the  name  of  their 
author.  Chapters  5  and  6  are,  however,  mostly  anony¬ 
mous  and  thus  betray  themselves  as  later  additions,  when 
it  became  customary  to  read  the  tractate  in  parts  on  the 
six  Sabbaths  between  Pasch  and  Pentecost.  However 
varied  the  collection  of  sayings  is,  it  inculcates  respect  for 
the  Law  of  Moses,  the  Tora,  in  general  and  in  detail,  and 
from  the  authority  of  the  authors  quoted  was  well  cal¬ 
culated  by  this  “cloud  of  witnesses”  to  impress  the  aver¬ 
age  Jew  and  keep  him  true  to  the  Law.  Here  we  have 
the  full  aspect  of  the  religious  side  of  Pharisaism  and  this 
makes  the  work  of  great  value  for  the  New  Testament 
student.  One  may  perhaps  say  that  the  whole  Mishna 
was  written  as  a  set-off  to  Christianity, — ^that  “Jewish 
heresay”  that  all  but  ruined  the  adherents  to  the  letter 
of  the  Old  Law.  This  treatise  contains  beautiful  admoni¬ 
tions  on  modesty,  humility  and  charitableness,  and  on 
kindheartedness  and  fervent  love  of  God  and  His  Law, 
that  law  that  has  existed  from  eternity  in  His  Word! 
Not  a  few  of  the  Sayings  are,  on  the  other  hand,  quite 
puerile.  The  Hebrew  is  printed  in  this,  the  best  German 
edition,  with  translation  opposite  and  copious  notes  be¬ 
low.  There  are  many  references  to  0.  T.  and  to  N.  T. 
which  bring  out  parallels  and  contrasts  very  acutely.  The 
editors  have,  of  course,  pressed  into  service  the  remark¬ 
able  works  on  the  Pharisees  by  R.  T.  Herford,  especially 
his  Pirke  Aboth,  New  York,  1925,  and  his  translation 
and  commentary  in  Charles’  Apocrypha,  1913 ;  but  unlike 
him  our  editors  are  strictly  impartial. 

The  text  of  TAMID  is  similarly  edited  by  Professor 
Holtzmann.  This  tractate  describes  the  morning  sacri¬ 
ficial  service  in  the  Temple  every  day.  We  can  read  it 
here  in  its  full  historical  setting  and  development  traced 
by  a  scholarly  hand.  The  parallels  with  Sirach  and  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke  are  examined  in  detail.  The  fact  that 
the  Jews  wrote  this  record  long  after  70  A.  D.  shows  how 
intense  was  their  hope  that  Sion’s  temple  would  one  day 
rise  from  its  ashes.  This  tractate  is  best  read  in  con- 
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junction  with  MIDDOTH  (the  measures  of  the  Temple) 
which  the  same  editor  has  brought  out  in  this  series. 

Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 

The  Interpretation  of  Reugion.  By  John  Baillie. 
Pp.  493.  Scribner’s.  $4.00. 

Here  is  a  searching  study  in  the  metaphysics  of  theol¬ 
ogy.  The  point  of  view  is  Ritschlian.  A  good  deal  of 
the  older  rational  theology  is  criticized  with  unfavorable 
verdict. 

The  basis  of  religious  certitude  is  located  in  moral 
attitudes.  God  as  a  moral  being  is  a  conclusion  from  the 
corresponding  imperatives  of  man’s  own  nature. 

The  author  believes  that  we  live  in  an  age  when  the 
old  opposition  of  Nature  and  Revelation  has  been  tran¬ 
scended.  He  stoutly  defends  the  idea  of  Revelation  and 
reaches  his  climax  in  his  concluding  sentence:  **And  in 
the  soul  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth,  and  in  his  life  and  death, 
wherein  our  world’s  highest  values  are  embodied  and 
love  for  us  made  perfect,  it  was  no  mere  dim-descried 
shadow  of  an  otherwise  masked  and  inscrutable  Deity 
that  we  saw  and  knew,  but,  as  His  church  has  always 
believed,  very  God  of  very  God.” 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

The  Complete  Commentary  of  Oecumenius  on  the 
Apocalypse.  Now  printed  for  the  first  time  from 
manuscripts  at  Messina,  Rome,  Salonika  and  Athos. 
Edited  with  notes  by  H.  C.  Hoskier,  University  of 
Michigan.  1928.  $4.00. 

This  volume  of  the  Humanistic  Series  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  Studies  contains  the  Greek  text  and  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Apocalypse  by  Oecumenius,  Greek  bishop 
of  Tricca,  who  flourished  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  cen¬ 
turies,  and  represents  the  first  attempt  of  collating  the 
source  material  available  on  the  subject.  The  importance 
of  the  book  lies  not  only  in  the  interesting  commentary 
of  Oecumenius,  but  also  in  the  text,  for  which  we  have 
here  an  important  witness.  The  principal  source  followed 
by  the  editor  is  the  Messina  Ms.  146,  which  dates  from 
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the  XII  (or  XL  ?)  century.  A  further  volume  on  the 
examination  of  all  the  Greek  Mss.  of  the  Apocalypse  by 
the  same  editor  is  to  follow. 

Manfred  Manrodt. 

Education  and  Religion.  By  Charles  Franklin  Thwing, 
D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.  D.,  L.H.D.  New  York,  McMillan 
Company.  Pp.  264.  $2.00. 

The  remarkable  series  of  articles  published  in  1929  in 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  by  the  distinguished  educator,  Dr. 
Thwing,  President  Emeritus  of  Western  Reserve  Univer¬ 
sity,  is  now  presented  in  book  form.  A  notable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Literature  of  Education. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

And  Was  Made  Man.  By  Leonard  Hodgson,  M.  A.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Christian  Apologetics  in  the  General  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  New  York;  Formerly  Fellow  and 
Dean  of  Divinity  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Long¬ 
mans,  Green  and  Company,  1928.  Pp.  214.  Cloth. 
$3.50. 

The  purpose  of  this  book,  as  set  forth  by  the  author  in 
his  preface  and  as  repeated  throughout  its  pages,  is  not 
to  offer  an  introduction  to  the  gospels,  nor  to  its  various 
problems  of  gospel  study,  but  to  provide  the  theological 
student  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  revelation  of 
the  Christ  in  the  gospels,  which  may  serve  as  a  working 
basis  for  further  study. 

The  main  thesis  of  the  author  is  the  affirmation  of  the 
Christian  dogma  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God  incarnate  and 
as  such  true  God  and  true  man  and  this  the  author  sets 
forth  by  a  number  of  candid  discussions  on  such  topics 
as  “The  Gospels  and  Christology,”  “The  Nature  of  the 
Authority  of  Christ’s  Teaching,”  “The  Mind  of  Christ,” 
etc.,  concluding  each  with  a  more  or  less  definite  statement 
of  belief.  As  the  basis  of  his  arguments,  the  author  uses 
the  synoptic  gospels,  but  in  a  final  chapter  he  also  dis¬ 
cusses  the  problems  of  the  fourth  gospel  and  outlines  his 
suggestion  that  this  gospel  presents  the  same  Christ  as 
do  the  other  three. 
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As  to  the  author’s  position  in  general,  we  quote  from 
the  publishers’  announcement:  “The  author  finds  him¬ 
self  in  opposition  both  to  the  uncritical  piety  which 
ascribes  to  the  Jesus  of  history  the  wrong  sort  of  super¬ 
naturalism,  and  to  the  rationalism  which  denies  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Incarnation  because  of  the  thoroughness  with 
which  He  was  made  man.” 

In  his  theory  of  the  Atonement,  Professor  Hodgson 
ignores  the  problem  of  the  sinner’s  mislived  past.  The 
death  of  Christ  resolves  itself  into  the  proclamation  of  the 
absolute  goodness  of  God  and  an  example  of  it.  But  there 
is  no  way  of  restoring  the  sinner,  except  moving  him  to 
repentance. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  enheartening  to  find  the  very 
timely  warning  in  this  day,  where  humanistic  tendencies 
are  rife  again  everywhere,  not  to  set  up  our  own  hu¬ 
manity  as  a  standard.  Christ  was  true  man,  while  we 
are  limited  even  in  our  manhood.  The  humanity  of  Christ 
is  described  as  his  living  at  a  particular  time  and  place 
in  this  world’s  history  and  as  his  mind  being  limited  to 
the  experiences  within  these.  Perhaps  the  author  goes 
too  far  in  this  limitation,  however,  in  that  he  applies  it 
also  to  religious  facts,  in  which  Christ  is  usually  conceded 
by  conservative  theologians  to  posses  direct  knowledge 
from  the  Father.  Prof.  Hodgson  insists  that  there  can 
be  no  revelation  outside  of  what  can  be  apprehended  by 
man’s  reason;  the  divine  character  of  Christ,  which  he 
accepts,  is  revealed  by  His  reaction  to  His  experiences. 

Although  the  reader  may  not  find  himself  in  perfect 
agreement  with  every  statement  of  the  author,  he  will 
undoubtedly  appreciate  the  scholarly  treatment  and  the 
fine  spirit  of  reverence  throughout  the  book,  and  we  sin¬ 
cerely  believe  that  it  will  prove  a  great  help  to  many 
seekers  after  the  truth  about  the  Christ. 

Manfued  Manrodt. 

Catechisme  Pour  Adultes. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are  not  only  suggestive, 
but  answer  a  very  real  need  at  the  present  juncture  of 
the  Protestant  church.  Its  purpose  is  an  intelligent  yet 
popular  discussion  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Christian  church. 
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As  suggested  in  the  title,  it  is  intended  for  adults  and 
for  the  non-professional.  It  may  well  be  said  to  remedy 
a  deficiency  in  the  theological  or  religious  education  of 
the  average  Christian  who  would  not  care  to  return  to  the 
elementary  catechisms  of  children,  or  labor  through  ab¬ 
struse  theological  volumes.  In  view  of  its  constant  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  history  of  the  church  and  its  immense  volume 
of  tradition,  the  book  may  be  considered  a  short  and  con¬ 
cise  history  of  doctrine. 

Although  we  may  not  agree  with  the  author’s  evolu¬ 
tionary  viewpoint  nor  with  some  of  his  rather  rash  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  the  origin  of  certain  dogmas,  the  range 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  aPtristic  and  Apologetic  litera¬ 
ture,  and  his  great  familiarity  and  accurate  evaluation 
of  historic  contributions  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted. 
With  unerring  accuracy  and  great  skill  the  various  dog¬ 
mas  and  modifications  of  doctrines  are  ferreted  out  of  the 
writings  of  Fathers,  Apologists,  Popes,  etc. 

This  book  does  not  dictate,  nor  does  it  try  to  foist  its 
conclusions  on  anyone.  For  this  attitude  of  objectivity 
it  is  quite  exemplary.  As  a  short  and  interesting  history 
of  the  development  of  Christian  dogma,  it  is  of  undoubted 
value.  Adrien  Rene  Aeschleman. 

Le  Decalogue.  By  Sig.  Mowinkel,  Professor  of  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oslo. 

In  this  book  the  author  endeavors  to  shed  new  light  on 
the  vexed  question  of  the  date  and  authorship  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  proper. 

The  whole  discussion,  although  generally  dispassionate 
and  capable,  proceeds  upon  the  basis  of  the  multiple  au¬ 
thorship  of  the  Decalogue.  This  vulnerable  and  unproven 
conclusion  of  Higher  Criticism  since  Eichhorn,  1780, 
argues  that  the  Pentateuch  is  a  composite  document 
copied  from  “J”  and  “E,”  and  a  “Priestly  Code”  not  of 
Mosaic  authorship  or  time,  but  promulgated  by  Ezra 
after  the  return  of  Israel  from  Babylon.  The  original 
documents  were  successively  amended  by  innumerable 
scribes,  such  as  E,  ES  E^,  J,  J^,  J^,  and  P,  PS  P^,  etc.,  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  over  600  years. 
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The  author  endeavors  to  establish  his  conclusions  by 
two  independent  lines  of  evidence:  i.  e.,  from  a  literary 
and  from  a  historical  standpoint.  These  two  independent 
lines  of  evidence  with  their  respective  arguments  are 
made  to  prove  the  general  conclusion  that  our  present 
Decalogue  originated  as  “‘a  religious  and  moral  code”  in 
the  circle  of  the  disciples  of  Isaiah  at  the  most  recent 
pre-exilic  epoch.  It  is  the  result  of  various  editions  and 
compilations  through  some  600  years;  the  author  of  “J” 
having  lived  a  little  after  the  division  of  the  Kingdom 
about  950  B.  C. 

This  Decalogue,  however,  was  intended  not  for  a  tem¬ 
ple  ritual  or  liturgy,  but  was  of  universal  application. 
This  cumulative  process  was  later  consummated  by  a 
sagacious  and  extremely  selective  summary  written  by 
an  editor  who  thought  it  the  true  deliverances  of  Sinai, 
as  well  as  the  very  essence  of  all  things  Israelite. 

This  Decalogue  is  superior  to  previous  editions  in  that 
it  introduces  the  purified  and  simplified,  ethical  Jahvism 
of  prophets  like  Amos  and  Isaiah  postulating  individual 
morality  as  a  universal  social  duty. 

In  this  latest  form,  emancipated  from  the  older  legend¬ 
ary  ecstatic  and  mystical  elements,  the  Decalogue  achieves 
the  reconciliation  between  prophecy  and  actual  reality, 
so  ardently  sought  by  Isaiah.  In  this  form  the  Deca¬ 
logue  is  of  perennial  significance  and  shall  survive  all 
the  onslaughts  of  criticism  as  the  most  concise  expression 
of  man’s  duty  and  the  genius  of  Israelite  thought. 

This  contribution  to  Biblical  criticism  as  coming  from 
a  linguist  and  not  a  theologian  is  mostly  valuable  for  its 
concessions,  and  as  illustrating  the  general  trend  of  Bib¬ 
lical  criticism  towards  a  more  conservative  standpoint. 
The  hitherto  much  relied  on  argument  of  the  personal 
pronoun,  in  favor  of  multiple  authorship  is  said  to  dis¬ 
appear  with  a  better  knowledge  of  Israelite  mentality. 

Besides  showing  the  trend  towards  conservatism  in 
criticism,  this  book  constitutes  a  new  evidence  of  the 
extreme  relativity  of  the  various  critical  views  and  the 
truth  of  the  general  indictment  that  German  scholars, 
and  European  scholars  in  general,  are  largely  ignorant  of 
the  critical  literature  outside  their  own  schools  and  coun¬ 
tries.  Adrien  Rene  Aeschleman. 
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The  Book  of  Job  a  Biblical  Masterpiece.  By  Professor 

Newton  Wray,  D.  D.  Hamilton  Brothers,  120  Tremont 

Street,  Boston,  Mass.  1929.  Pp.  218.  Cloth.  $2.00. 

Experience  is  a  great  teacher,  and  some  things  must 
be  learned  in  that  sort  of  a  school.  As  Dr.  Wray  admits 
that  his  own  need  led  him  to  study  the  Book  of  Job,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  that  is  how  he  came  to  have  so  clear 
an  insight  into  its  true  meaning.  Taken  altogether,  his 
treatment  of  the  book  is  most  satisfactory;  for  he  seems 
to  grasp  the  point  of  view  of  each  of  the  speakers  and  to 
elucidate  the  meaning  of  each  in  admirable  fashion. 

He  observes,  significantly,  that  Elihu  alone  escapes  all 
censure  in  the  final  chapters,  and  he  calls  attention  to  the 
indirect  approval  involved  in  the  use  of  expressions  sim¬ 
ilar  to  his  in  those  chapters.  This  is  a  welcome  departure 
from  the  attitude  that  Elihu  was  an  upstart  and  a  “butter- 
in.” 

The  latter  part  of  the  volume  deals  with  the  uses  to 
be  made  of  Job  in  connection  with  our  own  daily  lives 
and  needs,  and  it  is  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  book. 
For  the  study  of  Job,  this  volume  is  not  merely  helpful 
and  suggestive,  since  it  makes  the  characters  live  and 
speak  to  the  reader.  H.  W.  Magoun. 

The  Hope  of  Israel.  What  Is  It?  By  Philip  Mauro. 

Hamilton  Brothers,  Boston.  Pp.  261.  1929.  Cloth. 

$2.00. 

This  book  is  a  new  study  of  a  most  important  subject. 
Mr.  Mauro  at  one  time  believed  a  doctrine  largely  ac¬ 
cepted  at  the  present  time ;  but  a  close  study  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  convinced  him  that  it  was  wrong.  He  then  con¬ 
scientiously  endeavored  to  correct  the  error ;  but  that  led 
to  some  rather  bitter  attacks  from  those  who  still  believed 
in  it.  Finally,  he  made  the  present  study,  combining 
every  bit  of  evidence  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  that 
bears  on  the  subject,  and  the  result  is  conclusive.  Indeed, 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  any  one  with  an  open  mind — or  an 
honest  one,  for  that  matter — can  accept  the  teaching 
which  he  combats,  after  reading  what  he  has  to  say. 
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It  looks  as  though  this  is  a  case  where  the  wrath  of 
man  will  be  used  to  the  glory  of  God ;  for  the  setting  forth 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  Hope  of  Israel  is  so  convincing 
and  so  complete  that  it  should  put  a  stop  to  much  that  is 
really  harmful  in  present-day  views  about  the  Jewish 
race.  Their  hope  is  exactly  the  same  as  our  own,  no  more, 
no  less.  Scripture  may  be  literally  taken  in  a  spiritual 
sense  as  well  as  in  a  material  one,  as  he  shows  convinc¬ 
ingly,  and  where  its  teachings  are  made  to  conflict  by  an 
exegesis,  the  plain  implication  is  that  the  exegesis  is 
wrong.  Just  here  is  one  of  the  author’s  strong  points; 
for  he  marshals  the  whole  array  of  Scripture  evidence  in 
an  argument  that  is  consistent  from  start  to  flnish.  Noth¬ 
ing  has  to  be  explained  away,  and  nothing  has  to  be 
warped  out  of  its  natural  application. 

Taken  altogether,  this  is  a  powerful  book.  In  fact,  it  is 
so  powerful  that  one  can  but  feel  sorry  for  Mr.  Mauro’s 
critics  and  opponents  when  they  have  to  face  his  indict¬ 
ment,  as  they  must  ultimately  do.  That  does  not  mean 
that  the  volume  is  written  in  any  unkindly  spirit.  It  is 
most  kindly  even  where  it  is  emphatic,  and  no  one  can 
criticize  its  spirit.  H.  W.  Magoun. 

On  the  Growth  of  Christology  in  the  Synoptics.  By 

Dr.  L.  Von  Lybel. 

This  article  constitutes  a  notable  contribution  to  Bib¬ 
lical  criticism.  As  the  theme  suggests,  the  author  favors 
the  maxims  and  assumptions  of  Higher  Criticism  through¬ 
out.  The  method  pursued  in  this  article  is  one  of  com¬ 
parison  and  contrast  between  the  narratives  of  Christ’s 
life  as  presented  by  Matthew  and  Mark  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Gospel  of  Luke  on  the  other. 

According  to  the  author  the  two  first  Synoptics,  which 
together  with  Luke  are  copies  of  a  lost  original  manu¬ 
script,  expound  the  simple  and  primitive  theme  of  the 
most  elementary  type  of  Christianity.  They  limit  their 
teachings  to  the  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
upon  the  earth  with  all  the  ethical  connotations  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Luke,  on  the  contrary,  being  a  gentile, 
a  younger  man,  and  an  ardent  advocate  of  dogmatic  Chris- 
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tianity,  superimposes  upon  the  primitive,  simple  narra¬ 
tive,  an  elaborate  and  studied  Christology. 

The  parallel  drawn  between  the  above  mentioned  Gos¬ 
pels  is  complete  and  ingenious.  While  Matthew  and  Mark 
limit  themselves  to  an  account  consistent  with  their  primi¬ 
tive  and  simple  faith  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  Luke  lets 
no  opportunity,  no  event,  no  speech  escape,  without  in¬ 
culcating  at  every  step  the  tenets  of  the  later  Christology. 
In  this  he  is  made  to  follow  Paul  closely.  His  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  subjective  matter  is  highly  artificial,  dictated 
not  by  absolute  truthfulness  to  facts  but  by  policy  and 
preconceived  notions. 

Thus,  according  to  this  author,  in  order  to  an  un¬ 
adulterated  presentation  of  Apostolic  Christology,  as  con¬ 
sisting  in  the  proclamation  of  the  “kingdom  of  God  at 
hand,”  one  must  engage  in  a  process  of  critical  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  later  Christological  contents  as  introduced 
by  Luke.  Adrien  Ren^  Aeschleman. 

CouRTE  Histoire  DU  Celibat  Ecclesiastique.  By  Albert 

Hontin. 

Here  is  a  book  of  real  value  for  the  student  of  church 
history  and  the  student  of  the  history  of  doctrine.  The 
volume  represents  a  rich  treasure  of  original  and  au¬ 
thoritative  information  as  to  the  history  of  ecclesiastical 
celibacy  from  its  inception  to  the  present  time. 

Although  objective  in  methods  and  remarkably  free 
from  the  author’s  personal  opinions,  this  masterly  treatise 
constitutes  an  unequivocal  indictment  of  enforced  ecclesi¬ 
astical  celibacy.  The  documents  submitted  in  above  vol¬ 
ume  are  not  only  conclusive  proof  of  the  perfect  failure 
of  this  ancient  institution,  but  show  how  this  hoary  prac¬ 
tice  has  tended  to  cultivate  an  atmosphere  of  hypocrisy 
and  falsehood  in  the  whole  domain  of  Christian  dogma 
and  tradition.  Adrien  Ren6  Aeschleman. 

On  the  Question  of  the  Nature  of  Christianity.  By 

D.  Ernst  Rolffs. 

The  above  is  an  extremely  interesting  and  enlighten¬ 
ing  article  on  the  true  and  inner  nature  of  Christianity 
that  may  be  read  with  much  profit  by  anybody. 
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The  question  as  to  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  experience  is  a  timely  one,  and  has  never  before 
received  such  thoughtful  consideration  at  the  hands  of  so 
many  capable  and  well-read  theologians. 

The  author  reviews  the  divers  ideas  as  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  character  of  Christianity,  successively  postulated 
since  the  dawn  of  historical  Christianity.  He  puts  the 
proper  emphasis  on  the  breaking  down  of  the  old  Chris¬ 
tian  cosmology  with  its  geocentric  idea  of  the  universe 
under  the  impact  of  the  teaching  of  Copernicus  and 
Galileo.  He  further  develops  this  influence  in  Kantian 
philosophy  and  the  theology  of  Schleiermacher  who  saw 
the  real  and  ultimate  ground  of  religion  in  the  religious 
consciousness  of  dependence. 

Admitting  from  the  start  that  scientiflc  examination  of 
Christianity  must  start  with  actualities  recognized  by 
every  one,  Rolffs  then  engages  in  a  luminous  and  instruc¬ 
tive  comparison  of  the  various  answers  that  have  been 
given  to  the  above  question. 

The  respective  theories  of  Kaftan,  Harnack,  Troelstsch 
and  Wobermin,  are  received  with  candor  and  much  acu¬ 
men.  The  latter’s  work  on  the  subject  is  especially  dwelt 
upon  as  one  of  the  best  works  ever  written.  General 
agreement  is  found  among  writers  as  to  the  trinitarian, 
monotheistic,  moral,  ethical,  and  Christocentric  contents 
of  the  Gospel.  Due  cognizance  is  given  to  the  complexity 
and  wideness  of  the  subject  discussed.  The  author  finds 
that  Wobbermin  had  somewhat  lost  out  of  sight  the  ideas 
of  sin  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Extremely  interesting  is  the  discussion  of  mysticism 
as  the  most  essential  ingredient  of  living  Christianity. 
There  is  a  distinction  between  official  Christianity  and 
personal  religion.  The  former  as  manifested  in  culture 
and  literature  is  more  or  less  rigid.  The  latter,  which  is 
intended  and  encouraged  in  Protestantism,  with  its  con¬ 
tents  of  humble,  thankful  confidence  in  God,  through  the 
sacrificial  death  of  a  Mediator,  necessarily  issues  in  a  life 
of  discipline,  self-sacrifice,  and  service  to  our  fellowmen. 


Adrien  Ren6  Aeschleman. 
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EDITORIAL 


The  “higher  lawlessness”  of  President  Nicholas  Mur¬ 
ray  Butler  is  a  phrase  to  juggle  with.  The  noted — or  shall 
I  say  notorious — educator  juggles  with  it  in  a  marvelous 
feat  of  judicial  legerdemain;  he  puts  into  the  magician’s 
hat  lawlessness,  rank  low-down  lawlessness  (that  is  to 
say  lawless  people,  for  lawlessness  does  not  prowl  around 
disembodied).  Then  the  magician’s  wand  stirs  these  law¬ 
less  citizens  around  until  “all  het  up”  with  a  self-righteous 
indignation  at  the  abridgment  of  their  “right”  to  do  as 
they  please,  and  out  springs  the  “higher  lawlessness !” 

- ♦ - 

The  freedom  of  the  press  was  once  one  of  our  palla¬ 
diums  of  liberty  much  prated  about;  today  it  has  become 
an  instrument  of  tryranny.  Any  one  must  be  wilfully 
blind  who  does  not  see  that  the  daily  press  of  the  country 
with  a  few  notable  exceptions  and  in  good  measure  the 
weekly  press,  is  absolutely  under  the  control  of  a  small 
minority,  not  over  20  per  cent  of  the  citizenship  of  the 
country  as  demonstrated  by  the  recent  presidential  elec¬ 
tion  and  by  the  representation  in  both  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress;  yet  on  the  question  of  prohibition  the  press  of  the 
country  does  not  at  all  represent  public  opinion  about 
which  so  much  is  prated,  but  a  one-fifth  minority  of  it. 

It  is  a  moral,  and  as  well  a  legal,  principle  that  actions 
must  be  explained  by  motives.  What  or  who  is  the  in¬ 
ducer,  or  shall  wo  say  .seducer?  The  daily  press  is  in 
some  iraij  under  control  of  one-fifth  of  public  opinion;  in 
what  way  may  1)0  easily  surmi.sod,  but  not  easily  proved. 
One  thing  is  certain  that  no  other  interest  in  the  land  is 
.so  enticing  that  it  can  get  so  much  advertising  for  noth¬ 
ing,  nor  is  the  pre.ss  in  any  other  respt^ct  a  philanthropic 
institution ! 

“Out  of  nothing,  nothing  comes.” 


